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From Publisher—To You 


N the words of Silas Bent—whose 
article appears in this issue— 
“Hearst is at it again.” 


ERTAINLY there is no predicting 

what this amazing man will do 
next. Since the Mexican documents 
were proved to be forgeries by his own 
experts—called by him to examine the 
papers, not before publication, but after! 
—he has come forth with a signed edi- 
torial in which he says: “I believe pa- 
triotically that the logic of events gives 
every evidence that the essential facts 
contained in the documents were not 
fabricated, and that the facts—the po- 
litical facts, the international facts—are 
the things which are of vital importance 
to the American people and to the loyal 
representatives of the interests of the 
American people.” 

In other words, Mr. Hearst calls pub- 
lishing spurious documents vital to the 
American people because he feels they 
are vital to him for the purpose of sell- 
ing more papers. 


HE truth is, of course, that Mr. 
Hearst is no enigma. He is merely 
a sensational publisher who makes his 
living by printing sensational stories, 
whether they are true or not. Every 
successful editor has in him something 
of this flair for the sensational, tempered 
by maturity and a regard for the truth. 
But Mr. Hearst is just the Cub Reporter 
Who Never Grew Up. 
Mr, Bent’s picture of him in this issue 
is one which Outlook readers will find 
very interesting. 


O people who are weary of yellow 
journalism, but who still remain 
interested in the human race, Bayard 
Dodge’s “Modernism Goes East”—also 
printed herewith—will, we think, be 
found most stimulating ; particularly the 
statement that the chief effect of West- 
ern thought in Oriental minds is a grow- 
ing indifference to organized religion, 
That seems to be the first effect of 
science everywhere. Religious authority 
is undermined. If it were not that spir- 
itual truth usually derives new life from 
being thus set free, this would be some- 
thing to worry about. As it is, Mr. 
Dodge’s article seems most reassuring to 
liberals and intelligent people every- 
where, 


Fost fay 











THE BRONX 
By Raphael Soyer 





Among younger, more modern painters there has been a gradual abandoning 


of impressionistic painting in favor of a more expressionistic form. 
picture is a good example 
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Modernism Goes East 


SHORT time ago, when Dr. 
A Harry Emerson Fosdick visited 

the Holy Land, he spent several 
days at the American University of 
Beirit. One evening he accepted an 
invitation to meet with some of the stu- 
dents, to answer questions about their 
religious problems. 

More than five hundred men and 
women students filled the main part of 
the auditorium. Half were Syrians and 
Armenians from near-by places. The 
others were from Palestine, Mesopota- 
mia, Persia, Egypt, the Sudan, Ethiopia, 
Arabia, and Cyprus, as well as from 
more distant parts of Europe and 
Africa. 

They represented every class of so- 
ciety. Some were the sons of cabinet 
ministers and great landowners of the 
old aristocracy. Many came from the 
families of wealthy merchants and well- 
to-do professional men. Others were 
the children of peasants, artisans, and 
refugees. They also represented at least 
a dozen sects. There were, for instance, 
Sunni and_ Shi'ite Mohammedans, 
Druzes, Bahais, Greek and Armenian 
Orthodox Christians, Copts, Latins, and 
Protestants, as well as Jews from Bag- 
dad and the colonies of Palestine. 

As soon as Dr. Fosdick took his seat 
on the platform the students were given 
a chance to write down questions. Col- 
lege men are so bashful about religious 
matters that I did not expect them to 
hand in many papers. To my surprise, 
several hundred students pulled out 
their fountain pens and wrote down 
questions on little slips of paper, which 
came pouring in. 

As Dr. Fosdick realized that he could 
not answer each question individually, 
he asked me to arrange the papers in 
piles, according to general topics. I 
made one pile for questions about mira- 
cles; a second for the subject of Scrip- 
tural authority; a third for questions 
about the existence of God; and a fourth 


By BAYARD DODGE 


for the topic of eternal life. There were 
also questions about universal peace, 
and various social and moral problems. 

As I read over the papers I realized 
a fact of peculiar significance. It was 
absolutely impossible to know what kind 
of a student had been the author of any 
one question. These young men and 
women from every class of society, as 
well as from two dozen states and over 
a dozen sects, were all facing the same 
problems and asking the same questions. 

The Moslems and Jews were asking 
the same things about the authority of 
their Scriptures that the Christians were 
asking about the Bible. They were 
facing the same problems about the 
prophetic inspiration of Mohammed and 
Moses that the Christians were facing in 
connection with Christ. They were all 
equally anxious to find some basis for 
belief in a spiritual God and a spiritual 
life consistent with modern thought. 
Contact with Western life was turning 
these students of the Near East from 
their historic differences and uniting 
them in a common effort to face a new 
atmosphere of renaissance, which was 
created by the war. 

Foreign armies had occupied Salonika, 
Constantinople, Smyrna, Teheran, and 
Alexandria. European mandates had 
been established in Syria, Palestine, and 
Irak. Automobiles, movies, cheap news- 
papers, translations of books on science, 
new educational systems, and Western 
commercial companies had followed in 
the wake of the troops. Modernism 
with its dangers and its possibilities had 
come bursting into the Levant from the 
West, affecting every phase of life and 
thought. 


O™ day last May I was in an apart- 
ment-house in Constantinople. 
Below me in the street I could see wo- 
men with their veils thrown back and 
men in European clothes. Taxicabs 
were coming and going and cinema signs 


were pasted on the telegraph poles. Just 
in front of me was the marble palace of 
the Sultans. With the overthrow of the 
Caliphate it had been turned into a 
museum and the palace beyond had 
been rented to a cigarette factory. A 
muezzin came out on the balcony of a 
minaret to summon worshipers to the 
palace mosque. I noticed that he was 
wearing a gray felt hat instead of a fez. 
Just as he started the glorious notes of 
the Moslem call to prayer an airplane 
came down the Bosphorus. The roar of 
its engine drowned out the chant of the 
muezzin. Realizing that it was useless 
to proceed, he stepped back, folded his 
hands, and was silent. 

Once I was on a tram-car when the 
call to prayer sounded. An old sheikh in 
flowing garments pushed uis way from 
the rear of the car to the platform and 
started to pray. All might have gone 
well if the tram-car had not happened 
to be going around so many curves that 
the sheikh became confused in his efforts 
to face Mecca, and so was obliged to 
abandon his prayer. 

It was comparatively easy for the 
Bedouins of the desert to observe the 
fast of Ramadan, as they had few rou- 
tine engagements and often traveled in 
the cool of the starlight. In cities like 
Cairo and Aleppo it is not so easy to 
keep the fast. Banks, department 
stores, railroads, hospitals, and other in- 
stitutions of modern life must be kept 
going, in spite of the dictates of religion. 
To drive a locomotive or to stand be- 
hind a counter all day, without food and 
drink, is a severe test of devotion. Last 
spring I called upon a prominent Mo- 
hammedan during Ramadan. When 
coffee was served, I said that I did not 
wish to drink it while he was fasting. 
He answered by emptying his cup. 

“Only the women have time to keep 
Ramadan in this household,” he added. 

It used to be easy for Christians to 
understand the Scriptures when they 
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BROUGHT INTO CONTACT WITH WESTERN THOUGHT 


Three students from the Sudan, selected by the Government, at the American 
University of Beirfit 


were read in Syriac or Greek. It was 
equally easy for the Arabs to understand 
the Koran, which was given in the clas- 
sic dialect of the seventh century. Today 
it is exceedingly difficult for Christians 
to derive practical help from hearing 
their Bible read in archaic tongues, and 
few Turks or Persians can appreciate the 
classic Arabic of their holy book. 

People of the Arabian Peninsula ac- 
cepted the Koranic laws for women, the 
prohibition against alcohol, and the 
strict regulations concerning usury. In 
our modern world Moslem women are 
demanding the same social and legal 
rights that their Jewish and Christian 
sisters enjoy. Western soldiers, officials, 
and business agents are making liquor 
common in places where it used to be 
rare, and usury is an essential factor in 
our economic life. 

For centuries leaders of the Eastern 
Church have held that a priest must be 
ordained in the Apostolic Succession, so 
as to have the right to administer the 
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seven sacraments. Last summer the 
Lausanne Conference brought together 
representatives of the Oriental churches 
and also of denominations of the West. 
When the Eastern churchmen heard of 
the millions of Christians in America 
who disregard the Apostolic Succession 
and five of the sacraments, but are con- 
ducting world-wide movements in the 
name of Christ, it caused them to ponder 
about their own historic institutions. 

A few years ago an astronomer from 
Mecca visited Beirit, where he told us 
of his theories about the stars. Our 
professor of astronomy invited him to 
visit the observatory of our University. 
After spending an evening with our 
twelve-inch lens, the old scholar went 
away in sorrow, doubting the truth of 
his ancient theories and oppressed by 
the inevitable force of science. 

In March, 1924, the Grand National 
Assembly at Angora abolished the Otto- 
man Caliphate. When the Indian Com- 
mittee. for the Defense of the Caliphate 


asked President Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
to explain the action, he replied: 

“The political dream, fostered by Mo- 
hammedans, that the Caliphate should 
be an Islamic government embracing all 
Moslems, could never be a reality. It 
has become, on the contrary, a cause of 
dissension, anarchy, and wars between 
believers. Better understood, the inter- 
est of all has made clear this truth: that 
the duty of Moslems consists in possess- 
ing separate governments. The true 
spiritual bond between them is the con- 
viction that all believers are brothers.” 

Thus the old historic leadership of the 
Caliph was ended, after the war had 
transferred many portions of his Empire 
to Christian Powers. No wonder that 
young Moslems find it hard to adapt 
these events with the idea that their 
faith is the victorious revelation of a 
supreme God. 


Ae contact with the West and modern 
thought bring young men and wo- 
men of the East face to face with prob- 
lems such as these, they are affected in 
a number of different ways. 

In certain instances the members of 
Oriental churches, and even of non- 
Christian groups, have abandoned their 
own communities to become members of 
Protestant denominations. Many Per- 
sians are embracing the program of the 
Prophet, Baha Allah, while progressive 
Hindus are interesting themselves in 
Theosophy and liberal tendencies like 
the Brahmo Somaj. 

Religious orders, like the Whirling 
and Howling Dervishes, have been 
driven from Turkey, and the idealism of 
the young men has come to express it- 
self in a sort of Freemasonry known as 
the Ojak Movement. Freemasonry itself 
is spreading throughout the East and at- 
tracting men who are falling away from 
ancient rites and seeking to share mod- 
ern ideals with sympathetic friends. 

During the past century the great 
mufti and scholar, Sheikh Mohammed 
’Abdu, built up the progressive Salafiyya 
Movement in Cairo. Although it was 
reactionary in certain ways, this move- 
ment developed a tendency to harmonize 
science and the Koran by a new method 
of interpretation. For instance, the 
thirtieth verse of the Second Sura of the 
Koran states that God said to the an- 
gels, “I am making in the earth a suc- 
cessor.” This revelation has been used 
as an excuse to believe in the doctrine 
of evolution. The idea was that the 
word “successor” showed that God was 
sending man to follow the other forms 
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of created life. The third vetse of the 
105th Sura tells how God destroyed the 
army which tried to invade Mecca from 
the south at the time of the Battle of 
the Elephant. It states that there were 
sent upon the enemy what has usually 
been translated “flocks of birds,” but a 
more modern interpretation can recog- 
nize in the obscure wording the idea that 
God sent down microbes to destroy the 
enemy by epidemic. Another passage 
tells that men shall be attacked from 
“above and below,” which gives scrip- 
tural proof of airplanes and submarines. 

Encouraged by this type of interpre- 
tation, many young Moslems are freely 
accepting scientific ideas without being 
obliged to deny the revelation of the 
Koran. Furthermore, they are doing 
with their own scripture what Modern- 
ist Christians are doing with the Bible. 
They seldom read passages dealing with 
nomadic marriage and warfare, but 
bring to the foreground beautiful verses 
about spiritual worship and _ social 
brotherhood. 


]. emmions these developments are 

important, they represent only a 
small part of the Modernist movement 
in the East. The truth seems to be that 
the chief effect of Western thought is a 
growing indifference to organized re- 
ligion. This process has its bright side, 
as it is undermining bigotry and sect 
hatred. It is dangerous, because it is 
threatening public faith and morality 
just at a time of reconstruction, when 
there is a great need for the highest sort 
of idealism. 

During the past few years I have en- 
joyed talks with Moslem leaders, Ortho- 
dox bishops, pastors of evangelical 
churches, Jewish rabbis, and Latin 
fathers. All are anxious lest the boys 
and girls of their communities become 
so bewildered by Western ideas that 
they cast off the traditions of their 
fathers before they find anything else to 
keep alive virtue and faith. 

One result of this movement in the 
Near East is a readiness for all kinds of 
people to send their children to Ameri- 
can schools, so as to fit them for com- 
petition in the modern world. 

I have come to think that the three 
things which do most to help Eastern 
students to keep alive their faith are 


freedom to worship and to discuss re-" 


ligion as they desire, social service, and, 
most important of all, the influence of 
teachers who do not preach religion but 
live it. 

Last spring a group of young teachers 
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The chapel at the American University of Beiriit 


and students went up to a backward 
town in the hills of southern Syria. 
They called on the sheikh and told him 
that they would like to devote their 
Easter vacation to serving his people. 
Although the people of the village have 
always been suspicious of outside influ- 
ences, the sheikh was so much impressed 
by the unselfish offer of the students 
that he called his community together in 
the mosque and asked several of the 
Moslem and Christian students to speak 
to them. For a week afterwards the 
men from Beirit lived among the people 
of the town, teaching them the elements 
of hygiene, organizing games for the 
children, and giving the peasants an 
idea of village improvement. The stu- 
dents came back to college in high spir- 
its, for they had put into actual practice 
some of those principles of love and ser- 
vice which they had come to regard as 
the truest expression of modern religion. 

True religion is not a catechism to be 
taught or a ceremonial to be observed, 
but a contagion to be passed on. The 
best way to enable people of the East to 
keep faith alive when Modernism is 
pouring in is to bring them in contact 
with men and women who go about do- 
ing good as Jesus did. When so many 
Western influences are disturbing old 
traditions and causing unbelief, it is a 
challenge for our American schools to 
turn out leaders who will keep faith 
strong by the silent beauty of their lives. 

During the war a young Christian 
from the old Pheenician city of Tyre 
graduated from our medical school at 
Beirtit. He was immediately made an 
officer in the Turkish army. When 


peace was established, he started prac- 
tice as a physician in the city of Haifa, 
at the foot of Mount Carmel. Just at 
that time there was a great deal of bad 
feeling between the Jewish Zionists and 
the Christians and Moslems of the town. 
Many of the doctors were asking large 
fees, and they showed their party loy- 
alty by devoting all of their energies to 
people of their own sects. 

The graduate from Beirit had mixed 
with college mates from so many races 
and religions that he offered his services 
wherever they were needed. He named 
moderate prices and was always ready 
to aid a poor patient, not only by giving 
his services, but also by paying for the 
medicine from his own pocket. For six 
years he went about among the rich and 
the poor of many sects, upholding the 
highest standards of his profession and 
exemplifying a beautiful spirit of kindli- 
ness and tolerance. 

The young doctor went to a betrothal 
service at Damascus, where he died of a 
sudden disease. The Palestine Railways 
sent a car to bring the coffin back to 
Haifa. The Government authorities 
canceled passport formalities on the day 
of the funeral, so that friends could 
come from French Syria to British 
Palestine without delay. A throng of 
people met the body at the station and 
carried it to the little church in Haifa. 
For the first time since the Armistice, 
leaders of the Moslem, Jewish, and 
Christian parties consented to sit to- 
gether and to speak from the same plat- 
form. All united in thanking God for a 
life which had given them new faith in 
spiritual things, 
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What Explains Hearst P 


EARST is at it again. After a 
H period of comparative quiet the 
most enigmatic figure in Amer- 
ican journalism, a singular intermixture 
of Puck and Caliban, has emerged onto 
the front pages, not only of his own 
twenty-six newspapers, but of the others. 
His “exposé” of Mexican conditions has 
aroused widespread denunciation and 
conjecture. What are his motives? His 
reputation as a war-maker is disquieting. 
Is this another sample of yellow journal- 
ism at its Hearst? Or is it an attempt 
in good faith to reveal Central American 
politics in a true light? 

It would be odd if we were to find 
that the Dempsey-Tunney fight had 
anything to do with the situation. It 
would be odd if a comedian and an 
aviator has helped upset plans carefully 
laid. It would be odd if a scheme for a 
giant tie-up of newspapers, movies, and 
radio were part of the picture. Yet it 
would be in character with William 
Randolph Hearst. Let us begin with the 
Mexican situation. 


ost, let it be set down briefly on the 
credit side of the ledger that 
Hearst’s International News Agency re- 
fused to carry a piece of State Depart- 
ment propaganda that Mexico was 
effecting “a Bolshevist hegemony of 
Central America.” Robert E. Olds, 
assistant to Secretary of State Kellogg, 
gave this statement to the three news 
agencies in Washington, but refused to 
stand sponsor for it. The story was 
carried only by the Associated Press, 
and was printed in the very newspapers 
which are now berating Hearst most 
roundly. 

The Hearst series, publication of 
which began early last December, is 
familiar property, and may be sum- 
marized thus: That Mexico made a 
secret treaty with Sacasa of Nicaragua 
repudiating the plan for an American 
canal across that country; that a treaty 
was proposed to Japan whereunder Jap- 
anese immigrants to Mexico and Nica- 
ragua would bear arms for Mexico; that 
Mexico sent $100,000 to Russia and half 
as much to the Chinese Nationalists; 
that $100,000 was sent to the striking 
British coal miners; that bribes were 
sent to an intermediary in New York for 
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By SILAS BENT 


payment ostensibly to four American 
Senators and two magazine editors. 

The last of these developments, con- 
cerning attempted or pretended bribery, 
has caused the greatest furor. All of 
them are forgeries, as is admitted by ex- 
perts belatedly employed by the pub- 
lisher. The “exposé” is thus publicly 
branded as the sort of fakery which 
Hearst could have protected his readers 
from had he taken the routine precau- 
tions to test their authenticity. If they 
had been genuine, they would have 
tended to substantiate a piece of propa- 
ganda Hearst had refused to print with- 
out confirmation. A brief sketch of 
what has been happening, including 
some facts beyond the scope of the com- 
mittee, may help to an understanding 
of the inscrutable “W. R.” 

At the outset, be it known that 
Hearst’s stories about Mexico were not 
a piece of bungling. His papers are the 
best-informed in this country, probably, 
in regard to the sinuosities of politics in 
that country. I do not say that his 
readers are the best-informed, but that 
his editors and writers are, perhaps be- 
cause Hearst has millions invested in 
Mexico. So that when his Washington 
“Herald” says of the documents, “The 
least unfortunate result was bound to be 
suspicion and ill will between the two 
countries,” it constitutes a line of evi- 
dence that the publisher wanted to cause 
suspicion and ill will. 

Yet until these publications the 
Hearst papers had been pretty consis- 
tently friendly toward Calles and toward 
Obregon, his predecessor. When Calles 
was elected in 1924, he carried forward 
unchanged the Obregon policies, and the 
plan is that Obregon shall be re-elected 
this year. But it became apparent to 
observers in Mexico last summer that 
there was a rift between these two, and 
that if Obregon returns to the Presi- 
dency in 1928 he will not carry forward 
the régime which he fashioned and 
which Calles followed. He has become 
allied with radical native and rural ele- 
ments, and with a different part of the 
foreign element from that which has 
supported Calles. But it must not be 
supposed from this that Obregon’s new 
attitude necessarily means hostility to 
the foreign oil, lumber, and mining con- 


cessionaires, of whom Hearst is one. It 
can only be said that his attitude fore- 
shadows new adjustments, and that its 
future is incalculable. 

During last summer Hearst paid sums 
aggregating sixteen thousand dollars for 
the collection of documents purporting 
to be from the secret files of the Mexi- 
can Government. Hearst is not the man 
to deal personally with an agent selling 
such documents, nor to attempt to sat- 
isfy himself personally as to their trust- 
worthiness. He prefers to fix such re- 
sponsibilities on his executives. If there 
is any sculduggery, he does not want to 
know about it. At an editorial confer- 
ence once, for instance, it was mentioned 
that the pictures of the German raider 
Moewe had been obtained for Hearst by 
bribing a minor official. Hearst re- 
pressed a smile. “Don’t you know,” he 
said, “that you must never tell me things 
like that?” But at another conference, 
when a business manager was urging, on 
the ground that honesty was the best 
policy, a truth-in-advertising campaign, 
Hearst said, dryly, “I have observed 
that principles are the impediments of 
small men.” His subordinates treasure 
remarks such as these. All of them dote 
on “W. R.” There is good ground to 
doubt whether any other publisher has 
inspired in the employees with whom he 
came in contact a blinder or more de- 
voted loyalty. 

And so if a managing editor looked 
Hearst in the eye and told him that the 
Mexican documents were the goods and 
a whale of a story, that was enough. 
The publisher has all the yearning of a 
cub for a big beat; his fondness for sen- 
sational news has carried him away 
more than once. 


_ = Hearst was debating, pre- 
sumably, the wisdom of printing 
the documents he had bought, the 
Dempsey-Tunney fight at Chicago, on 
September 22, was broadcast by a rival 
chain of newspapers. To describe the 
effect of this on Hearst is beyond the 
printed word. That he and his forces 
had been asleep while the coup was put 
over by their competitors humiliated and 
mortified him. No proud and sensitive 
man thrown out of his home by a ruth- 
less mortgagee could be more deeply 
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William Randolph Hearst 


wounded. Hearst makes it a rule never 
to break any contract with an employee, 
and did not relieve his feelings by firing 
a few executives. He humbly asked and 
got permission to broadcast the fight, 
with due credit to his rivals, on the 
coast. And he stepped personally into 
the picture, resolved on stunts which 
would throw the enemy into the shade. 
At that moment, I am convinced, 
Hearst resolved any doubts he had en- 
tertained about printing the Mexican 
documents. But he wanted a Congres- 
sional investigation; he wanted it while 
the publication was hot, and Congress 
would not convene until December. 
Therefore the story had to be held up. 
Dwight Morrow had been appointed 
on September 20 Ambassador to Mex- 
ico, and had set out for the capital with- 
out waiting for a Senate confirmation. 
His mission was conciliatory, and it was 
assisted by a decision of the Mexican 
Supreme Court invalidating certain 
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clauses of the 1927 Constitution, which 
had been denounced by the oil conces- 
sionaires and Mr. Coolidge as confisca- 
tory. The effect of the decision was to 
ease the diplomatic strain between the 
countries and to mollify large holders in 
the United States: of properties across 
the border. And, so far as a campaign 


. of “suspicion and ill will” was concerned, 


worse setbacks were in store. 

How was Hearst to know that the new 
plenipotentiary, as a part of his good 
will program, would invite his friends 
Will Rogers and Charles A. Lindbergh 
to Mexico City? How was he to foresee 
the dampening effect of their visit on his 
documentary dynamite? 

Ambassador Morrow had a laughing 
acquaintance with the comedian, as have 
many of the “big men” in this country; 
with Colonel Lindbergh he was on closer 
terms. He had advised the aviator 
against heading a commercial air trans- 
port company, on the ground that the 


United States, with its fast railroads, 
was not ready for such a venture; he 
had entertained the flier in his home, 
and had dissuaded him from permitting 
another man to write “We” for his sig- 
nature, as was done in the case of the 
news stories put out in the aviator’s 
name. While Lindbergh chewed a pen- 
cil and agonized over his book Mr. Mor- 
row’s admiration mounted; and he came 
to the conviction that such an ambassa- 
dor as this could accomplish wonders 
undreamed of in formal diplomatic 
philosophy. So he arranged with the 
State Department (which had refused to 
let a Texas Chamber of Commerce send 
a good flier to Mexico) to clear the 
way across the border for Colonel Lind- 
bergh, and then he arranged with Presi- 
dent Calles to send the invitation as 
though it were just a happy spontaneous 
thought of his. 

That Lindbergh was to make the 
flight was announced to a waiting world 
the very same morning Hearst sprang 
his story about Mexican money for ° 
United States Senators. On the Sena- 
torial story he put a headline three 
inches tall across the top of his New 
York “American,” and to the Lindbergh 
story he gave an item three and three- 
quarter inches long, headline and all, at 
the bottom of the page. How different 
the other entrepreneurs of pure news! 
The “Herald Tribune,” which had no ax 
to grind, put the Lindbergh story under 
a single-column head with good display. 
The “Times,” which had arranged to get 
the Colonel’s “own” stories, just as it 
got them after the Paris flight, gave the 
announcement a three-column headline 
to lead its first page, and ran over inside 
with the story. Not all the Hearst rev- 
elations about Mexico could hold a can- 
dle in the public eye with the blinding 
fact that its adored Lindbergh was to do 
another of those thrilling stunts. Thirty- 
five million readers figuratively jumped 
up and down and clapped their hands. 
Thus what was to have been the big ex- 
plosion in the Hearst papers sizzled like 
a damp firecracker. Not until the Sen- 
ate took up the matter in a serious way, 
a few days later, did it get the publicity 
Hearst hoped for; and even then it was 
overwhelmed in the joyful acclaim of 
Lindbergh’s flight—an acclaim which 
arose on both sides of the border. 

It was a hard break for the Playboy 
of the Press, but he was not at the end 
of his rope. Whether or not, by some 
legerdemain, he turns the table and jus- 
tifies his Mexican “exposé,” at least to 
his own readers, remains to be seen. At 
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this writing it appears improbable, But 
even if it is done, the other papers are 
likely to ignore it. They will ignore it 
if they can. Hearst has been their 
scapegoat for more than a quarter of a 
century, and all the sins of their fathers 
have been visited on his head. He gets 
the blame and none of the praise. When 
a Hearst reporter, by interviewing a 
juror, caused a mistrial of the Ford- 
Sapiro suit, and the stunt was denounced 
from the bench as “depraved journal- 
ism,” editorial sanctums from coast to 
coast rocked with horror of Hearst 
methods; but when a Hearst reporter 
turned up the fact that Harry F. Sin- 
clair had hired spies to shadow the jury 
trying him and former Secretary Fall, 
the other papers, although smugly re- 
minding their readers of this service on 
the part of journalism, quite forgot to 
say anything about Hearst, or to men- 
tion that it was a Hearst reporter who 
turned the trick. 


ae Hearst has still a trick or two up 
? his sleeve wherewith to confuse his 
competitors. He has not forgotten that 
Dempsey-Tunney broadcast, and is at 
work on the formation of a fifty-station 
radio network, with WHN in New York 
as the key station. Through his far- 
flung newspapers he will give publicity 
to its programs, and through the air he 
will broadcast International News bul- 
letins. _More—and who but Hearst 
would have thought of this?—he will 
broadcast motion pictures! Indeed, he 
has already tried the experiment. A 
description of “Love,” with incidental 
music, has been put on the air, reel by 
reel, just like a prize-fight. 

Aside from his news reel, Hearst puts 
out few pictures nowadays save those 
starring Marion Davies. ‘These are re- 
leased through the Metro-Goldwyn 
group, which is interested also in the ra- 
dio hook-up. Early in the history of the 
motion pictures, as Terry Ramsaye has 
shown, newspapers conspired with the 
new vehicle of amusement to their mu- 
tual profit. Hearst appears to be the 
first publisher to see the possibilities of 
tying together all three avenues to the 
public mind. 

Nearing sixty-five, Hearst is capable 
of such schemes and such showmanship 
as this. Yet his life is now an anti- 
climax. Its apex was reached in his 
middle thirties, and has been a steady 
decline since then. Only an incorrigible 
appetite for power in its spectacular 
manifestations drives him on. The spec- 
tacle never quite comes off. He has 
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never since approached that peak, when 
he stood on a battlefield in Cuba and 
received ag his personal souvenir a shell- 
torn Spanish standard. He had made 
that war. It is true that the elder Pu- 
litzer had helped, but any Hearst man 
will tell you the “World” joined the 
Junker propaganda because it was 
forced to. The triumph of having driven 
this country into conflict with a weak 
nation, in the certainty of victory—but 
perhaps without prescience that the vic- 
tory meant imperialism—that triumph 
is Hearst’s. And it is safe to say that 
this was the proudest moment of his life, 
his dramatic apex of power. 


A FTER such a moment the abortion of 
his Mexican adventure, the uncer- 
tainty of his scheme to effect a news- 
paper-movie-radio tie-up, the grandiose 
dispensation of Christmas dinners to the 
poor are pale compensations. Buying 
castles and churches in Spain and Italy 
and England, and having some of them 
transported to this country, offers no 
adequate balm for the hurt of the 
Dempsey-Tunney broadcast. An im- 
mense barony. in central California and 
plans for landscaping, palace-building, 
are a bit thin after the high emprise of 
journalistic exploits. It must be said 
that Hearst has a real flair for rare 
books and old tapestries. Agents are 
continually scouting Europe for him, 
and sending over precious objects, with 
sight drafts attached. In such an emer- 
gency, Hearst just draws on one of his 
twoscore properties for the wherewith to 
meet the bill. He has no stated income, 
and his hobbies become an expense 
charge against his companies. 

“Tt is to be noted,” says a memoran- 
dum which forms part of the volumi- 
nous hearings of the Couzens Senate 
Committee into the operations of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau as adminis- 
tered under Secretary Andrew W. Mel- 
lon, “that no records are kept by Mr. 
Hearst in spite of the various ramifica- 
tions of his interests.” (Once upon a 
time a subordinate, who thought the 
conduct of the Hearst enterprises ex- 
tremely unbusinesslike, undertook to 
draw up a balance-sheet for them; this 
involved changing his chief’s drawing 
accounts into income statements, and 
the subordinate is no longer with the 
Hearst outfit.) The wildest statements 
are made, and are seldom disputed by 
Hearst, as to the range of his wealth. 
“In 1926,” vows the jaunty “New 
Yorker,” ‘“Hearst’s gross income was 
probably a hundred and fifty million 


dollars.” It might be embarrassing if 
Mr. Mellon heard that, and believed it. 
Or it might not. The Couzens report 
shows that in three years Hearst’s Star 
Publishing Company (the New York 
“American”) got reductions in tax lia- 
bilities aggregating about one and three- 
quarter millions. (The Hearst papers 
have been booming Mellon for Presi- 
dent.) And they show that in 1919, the 
year of Mrs, Phcebe Hearst’s death, she 
lent this newspaper a million, took inter- 
est-bearing notes for that sum, and 
assigned them to her son “for no appar- 
ent consideration.” 

About half the Hearst properties are 
reputed to be in red ink. In New York 
the “American” (called by newspaper 
men “The Vanishing American’) piles 
up a deficit of about a million a year. 
It is Hearst’s pet newspaper; he has no 
fondness for the “Evening Journal,” his 
best-paying daily, which nets about 
$1,800,000 in prosperous years. His 
Atlanta “Georgian” has been a con- 
stant drain, but he won’t turn it loose. 
From his father, a product of Western 
mining camps and once Senator from 
California, he inherited about seventeen 
millions; whether the son is worth that 
now, or more than that, or less, is a mat- 
ter of conjecture. 


YNICAL, aloof, and cold, Hearst 
sometimes does things which seem 
reckless and irresponsible. He can be 
prankish, and yet he has about him an 
imperial glamour. No President has 
ever been more gossiped about: Hearst’s 
dalliances, his extravagances, his whims, 
his bursts of generosity and moods of 
icy wrath, the magnificence of his Riv- 
erside Drive apartment and his neckties, 
the sudden transfer of his subordinates 
and his incalculable changes of editorial 
front, afford endless food for small talk. 
As a fact, he is a hard-working million- 
aire, who devotes personal attention to 
his corporations and conducts his news- 
papers and magazines with great vir- 
tuosity of showmanship. He gets no 
credit for his real services in galvanizing 
American journalism, as well as conduct- 
ing every once in so often a genuinely 
praiseworthy crusade. Probably he 
doesn’t know himself where his spirit of 
public service ends and his genius for 
spectacular entertainment begins, His 
Mexican adventure is a current manifes- 
tation of one or the other, or both, per- 
haps with a blending of international 
intrigue. Hearst will have been dead a 
long while before he is accurately ap- 
praised. 
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Who’s a Citizen P 


Editorial Correspondence from Washington 


Vare cases in the Senate, very 

little has been said and written 
about the Beck case in the House. Yet 
it is, in certain respects, the more impor- 
tant. 

Except that it involves the question 
of the right to a seat in the Congress of 
the United States, the Beck case differs 
in every particular from the Smith and 
Vare cases. 

Smith and Vare were stopped at the 
door of the Senate, denied seats even 
temporarily, on the ground that money 
was corruptly used to influence their 
nomination and election. This involves 
a qualification—or disqualification— 
which is not mentioned in the Constitu- 
tion and as to which many persons be- 
lieve neither House of Congress has the 
right to inquire. The matter was re- 
ferred, not to the regular Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, but to a special 
committee, 

James M. Beck, elected Representa- 
tive in Congress from the First Pennsyl- 
vania District, presented his credentials; 
they were accepted and he was assigned 
a seat. But Minority Leader Garrett 
raised a question as to whether or not 
Beck was, when elected, a resident of the 
district from which elected—a qualifi- 
cation, or disqualification, specified in 
the Constitution—concerning which the 
right of the House to inquire is unques- 
tioned. The matter was referred to the 
regular Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, and before that Committee 
Mr. Beck recently appeared to defend 
his right to a seat. 

There is no dispute as to the facts. 
They are these: 

Twenty-eight years ago Mr. Beck 
came from Philadelphia to Washington 
as an official of the Federal Government 
—Assistant Attorney-General of the 
United States. From that time to this 
he has maintained a residence, or at 
least a domicile, in the District of Co- 
lumbia. During that time he has served 
the Government as Solicitor-General.and 
in other important capacities. During a 
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considerable part of the time he has en- » 
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gaged in the practice of law in Wash- 
ington. 

During all of this time he has claimed 
Philadelphia as his legal residence, 
though he appears not to have had a 
domicile there. Whether he has all of 
the time been taxed in Philadelphia does 
not yet appear in the record, but he was 
taxed there in 1926 and 1927. In the 
latter year, at a special election, nearly 
sixty thousand of the electors of the 
First Congressional District cast their 
ballots for him, while less than two thou- 
sand voted for his Democratic, and only, 
opponent. 

Now is James Montgomery Beck a 
resident of Philadelphia or of Washing- 
ton? That question the Committee on 
Elections, first, and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, finally, must answer. Mr. 
Beck said to the Committee that if it 
and the House later should decide that 
he is not a resident of Philadelphia— 
which would deprive him of his seat in 
Congress: “I should accept without any 
resentment, for I recognize that the 
question is not free from difficulty.” 

The consequences of such a decision 
would be very great and very far-reach- 
ing, estopping not merely an able man 
from sitting in the Congress of the 
United States—where, Heaven knows, 
able men are needed—but estopping 
thirty thousand other men and women 
from doing the things that they are do- 
ing. For those thirty thousand, how- 
ever, a court decision would be neces- 
sary. For Mr. Beck, the action of the 
House would be final. 

Those thirty thousand are men and 
women holding Federal Government po- 
sitions, high and low, having their domi- 
ciles in Washington and their legal resi- 
dences in the forty-eight States. 

Many of them have spent practically 
the whole of their active lives in Wash- 
ington, and equally many have neither 
paid taxes nor voted in the States of 
their residence. Yet the whole practical 
machinery of appointment and tenure of 
office in the Federal establishment is 
based on the assumption that legal resi- 
dence does not follow domicile to the 


District of Columbia. No man or wo- 
man is, strictly speaking, a citizen of the 
District of Columbia. Those living in 
the District who have not retained citi- 
zenship in the States are merely citizens 
of the United States, living on ground 
which is essentially a Federal Govern- 
ment reservation, differing in size rather 
than. character from forts and arsenals. 

This situation has in recent years 
brought from some of those living in the 
District and with citizenship nowhere 
the demand that suffrage be conferred 
upon inhabitants of the reservation 
known as the District of Columbia. 
Though the fact is recognized that such 
action would nullify most of the advan- 
tages of having a seat for the Federal 
Government not in any way subject to 
any State Government, the demand has 
become insistent and has acquired large 
and impressive support. 

Only the other day Senator Caraway, 
impressed with the futility both of ac- 
ceding to the demand and of bringing 
about its withdrawal, introduced a bill 
by which the Federal Government would 
cede back to the State of Maryland the 
little plot of land, ten miles long by 
about five miles wide on the average, 
which constitutes the District of Colum- 
bia. 

That may seem, on first blush, a 
bizarre proposition. But, if those who 
sojourn at Washington must have the 
right to vote, had they not better have 
it as citizens of the State to which the 
land originally belonged than as citizens 
of a new little State not as big as a fairly 
loose-cut cattle ranch? 

All of these things are involved, in 
some sort, in the Beck case. For if those 
who work in the District of Columbia 
and vote in the States are to be denied 
that right, many of them will join in the 
demand for District suffrage. 

So it comes about that James M. 
Beck, of Pennsylvania—or not of Penn- 
sylvania, as the case may be—trying to 
keep seated in the House, is more impor- 
tant than Smith and Vare, trying to be 
seated in the Senate. They are two big 
—but he is thirty thousand big. 
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Home Was Never Like This 


HIS bit of sunny Spain’ just 
| thirty-seven minutes from the 
Public Square was the old 
Kearns farm for more than half a cen- 
tury. It was the old Kearns farm while 
the city slept beyond the hills and the 
Public Square lay miles away along dirt 
roads. Then suddenly the city woke 
and stretched and pushed its electric 
transit out across the hills and brought 
its smoke-stacks nearer and sent its 
army of land-hungry citizens pushing 
farther and farther hunting suburbs and 
fresh air. This was the old Kearns farm 
while three generations of Kearns boys 
husked their corn in the same weather- 
beaten shed, undisturbed by thoughts of 
a future traffic problem in their barn- 
yard. It is no longer the old Kearns 
farm. It is Espanola Terrace Gardens. 

There is a steam-shovel digging where 
the cow-barn used to stand. It is exca- 
vating for the new Community Center 
Club, which is to be an exact replica of 
the Alhambra at Granada. There is a 
line of white stakes running from the 
potato patch to a point about two hun- 
dred yards beyond the silo. That is 
Buena Vista Avenue. It is going to lead 
from the Public Library, which is to be 
an exact replica of the Baptistery at 
Pisa, to the Public Filling Station, which 
is to be an exact replica of the Puerta 
de la Loreja at Seville. 

Down at the end of the pasture, 
where the tractors are pulling stumps, is 
to rise the Espanola Auditorium, which 
will reproduce the Baths of Caracalla, 
and over there at the end of the apple 
orchard—that wil! be the corner of 
Buenos Aires Place and Rio de Janeiro 
Street—there is to be an apartment 
building with a real leaning tower. Be- 
yond the apple orchard the property of 
Espanola Terrace Gardens does not 
reach. But flanking it on the south and 
west there are to be subdivisions of the 
original development later on, when the 
market warrants their creation: Espa- 
hola Terrace Garden Gables and Espa- 
hola Terrace Garden Gables Manors. 


i ew practice of promoting real estate 
booms through the wholesale im- 
portation of Old World architecture and 
the cultivation of a romantic back- 
ground has come to the front in the re- 
cent history of Florida; so much to the 
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front that it is unnecessary to tarry over 
the story except for the light it throws 
upon a whole series of Spanish and Ital- 
ian and Italian-Spanish ventures now in 
progress in widely scattered sections of 
the country. ; 

When the boom came to Florida, it 
came first to a seaboard rich in natural 
beauty. Here, in a setting of palms and 
surf and coral beach, was a romantic 
background. Industrious landscaping 
made it even more romantic. Distinc- 
tive types of architecture were devel- 
oped at each project. The Palazzo- 
Firenze Apartments arose at Davis 
Islands, and five Campanile of San 
Marco were planned for Venetian Isles. 
A conscientious effort was made to de- 
vote to romantic purposes all utilitarian 
improvements (drain ditches, for exam- 
ple) which lent themselves to more ex- 
otic treatment. Old towns acquired 
slogans. New towns acquired names— 
names of far-away romantic places 
which set the imagination soaring as 
they rippled from the tongue: Rio Vista, 
San José, and Santa Monica; Villa 
Venetia, El Portal, and Santa Rosa 
Beach. Wherever the situation of a 
project was particularly happy some 
special effort was made to reproduce an 
Old World charm. Coral Gables 
brought twelve gondoliers from Venice, 
with two gondolas to the gondolier, 
“equipped with all the picturesque ac- 
couterments of the real Venetian craft.” 

Conceived in this spirit, the boom in 
Florida produced a series of new cities 
which acquired a National reputation 
overnight. There was Coral Gables 
with its gondoliers, canals, casinos, sub- 
casinos, and Venetian playgrounds. 
There was Hollywood-by-the-Sea—“a 
Hollywood,” said its founders, “of ca- 
nals, lagoons, and lakes, giving within 
the city limits alone seventy-five miles 
of waterway.” There was Tivoli Gar- 
dens, of which the advertisements said: 
“As its name indicates, Tivoli Gardens 
draws its inspiration from old Italy. All 
architecture, landscaping, boulevarding, 
lighting, etc., will faithfully: follow the 
Italian mode. Even the smart shops at 
the eastern end of the development are 
to be replicas of the Italian. In the cen- 
ter of Tivoli Gardens, in a miniature 
garden of its own, is to be erected the 
Villa d’Este”—a fireproof hotel. 


Where the process of recreating in 
Florida the show places and garden spots 
of southern Europe found its perfect 
flower no two promction experts would 
agree. Perhaps at Coral Gables. Per- 
haps at Miami Beach. Perhaps at Boca 
Raton; Boca Raton, “on the Camino 
Real—a really royal highway—paved 
throughout—jeweled with lagoons—fes- 
tooned with tropical foliage—fashioned 
after Rio de Janeiro’s Botafogo, the 
most fascinating thoroughfare in all the 
world.” It was here, said the architects, 
that “the world of international wealth 
that dominates finance and industry— 
the world of international society that 
sets fashions and sanctions customs— 
will find its new capital. Boca Raton is 
because the world of large affairs, smart 
society, and leisured ease has need of a 
new resort such 4s Boca Raton is to 
be.” 

A new world arose in Florida—a 
world of fronds and palms and palaces, 
of Moorish shops, Italian streets, Cas- 
tilian clubs, and Neapolitan ice-cream. 


HE sensational development of Flor- 

ida’s most famous booms is some- 
times supposed to constitute a unique 
chapter in the history of America, but 
we are unobserving if we do not recog- 
nize that this same transformation of the 
plain into the spectacular is now in prog- 
ress in many sections of the country. 
Florida may lead the way. But the 
vogue for Old World architecture, the 
borrowing of distant and romantic 
names, the development of new real 
estate by making it above all else exotic, 
and the serious business of importing 
Europe piece by piece and stone by 
stone are all present-day characteristics 
of an industrious nation. 

There is Mariemont, for instance. 
Mariemont is a long way from the poin- 
settia blossoms and the coral strands. 
Its trees are not royal palms, but horse- 
chestnuts. Mariemont is a suburb of 
Cincinnati, on the banks of the Ohio, 
not the Gulf Stream. Yet far away as it 
is from the east coast, securely put as it 
is in the center of the Middle West, re- 
mote as it is from cultural contact either 
with northern Italy or southern Eng- 
land, one reads of Mariemont that 
workmen are busy on the building of 
“lagoons,” that the first of six “typical 
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Norman English cottages” has been 
built by Harry O. Patterson, owner of 
the Mariemont Delicatessen, and that 
“craftsmen are busy laying the stone- 
shingle roof on the Memorial Church 
imported from England, this being the 
third time these shingles were laid upon 
a roof. The first laying was in the year 
930 a.p., and the next in 1320 a.D., and 
the third in 1927.” 

Open the Sunday papers of thirty 
widely scattered cities. Turn to the 
Real Estate Sections; and if you do not 
find the announcement of a project 
which will bring more gondoliers from 
Venice for more new lagoons, you will 
find that a new Petit Trianon is rising 
on the Wabash or that another Ponte 
Vecchio is bridging an Arno far from the 
Tuscan hills. It is not always possible 
to borrow a roof from an old cathedral 
or build a network of canals. But at 
least it is possible to borrow names. 
And so real is this zest to bring some- 
thing of the Old World to the New that 
there is no important city in the coun- 
try which lacks suburbs with a Conti- 
nental flavor. Start with the innumera- 
ble Spanish suburbs of Los Angeles; go 
east to Venetian Gardens on the edge of 
New Orleans; north to Palos-in-the- 
Hills, Chicago; and east to the new 
American Venice, sixty-three minutes 
from Times Square, New York—and 
there are bits of southern Europe scat- 
tered all the way. 

It is at American Venice that “stately 
pillars topped with carven griffins guard 
the entrance;” that “fifty Spanish vil- 
las” are in process of construction; that 
“the Grand Canal is finished” and the 
gas-pipes laid; that “arrangements have 
been completed for the laying of the 
corner-stone of the first bridge, a replica 
of the famous Della Paglia Bridge at 
Venice;” and that “the whole scene re- 
calls the ancient City of the Doges, only 
more charming—and more ‘homelike.’ ” 
“To live at American Venice,” say the 
advertisements, “is to quaff the very 
Wine of Life. . . . A turquoise lagoon 
under aquamarine sky! Lazy gondo- 


las! Beautiful Italian gardens! ... The 
Great Lagoon, . the Old World 
bridges. . . . And, ever present, the 


waters of the Great South Bay lap- 
ping lazily all the day upon a beach 
as white and fine as the soul of a little 
child.” , 


N” all suburbs have a beach like 
this. Not all suburbs have a ter- 
rain that lends itself easily to develop- 
ments as elaborate as the planning of 
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whole foreign cities, the dredging of 
canals, and the reproduction of the 
Bridge of Sighs. But even where such 
improvements are impractical, even 
where it is difficult to give free rein to 
the imagination and where it is neces- 
sary to build upon more modest plans, 
there is no mistaking the effect upon 
contemporary American architecture of 
this new wish of ours to house ourselves 
in something reminiscent of a distant 
and romantic land. To be rowed home 
from the office in a gondola may be for 
most of us a distant dream. But there 
is always one’s own house; and, wher- 
ever it stands, and whatever it costs, it 
can go Spanish if it wants to. 

Count the haciendas when you tour 
the suburbs. Count the stucco walls. 
How many streets are there left in the 
United States today, however far from 
Florida or however far from Spain, 
without at least one patio, one adobe 
wall left rough with trowel-marks, and 
one cactus, real or artificial, on a Span- 
ish grille? The rise of Spanish architec- 
ture is phenomenal. Introduced into 
this country at the Chicago Fair, it lan- 
guished for some years; then found a 
congenial comrade on the west coast in 
the mission style of California. On the 
west coast it stayed, flowering here and 
there into a church, a home, or a hotel, 
until suddenly, within the last few years, 
on the crest of this new enthusiasm for 
romantic real estate, it swept the coun- 
try. 

Haciendas began rising under buckeye 
trees on land as flat and unlike the foot- 
hills of the Sierra Morena Mountains as 
Columbus, Ohio, is unlike Seville. New 
and strange colors began making their 
appearance in suburban streets: sun- 
burned pinks, overcoat browns, smelling- 
salt greens, and sliced-banana yellows. 
The household magazines began bulging 
with Spanish advertisements offering 
Spanish hinges, Spanish lanterns, built- 
in Spanish fire-boxes, built-out Spanish 
balconies, Spanish plaster, Spanish tile, 
Spanish casement windows, Spanish 
awnings, Spanish glass, and Spanish jugs 
to sit on Spanish floors at Spanish wells. 
“Home-builders are turning to those 
unique effects in stucco with warm sub- 
tle colors and gentle textures which im- 
part the feeling of true Spanish hospi- 
tality,” says an advertisement of the 
California Stucco Company. “Over the 
whole country Spanish architecture has 
cast its spell.” 

How real a spell may: be guessed from 
the columns of real estate advertising 
announcing Spanish houses, Spanish vil- 


las, and Spanish bungalows for sale. 
Freeman Homes, Inc., announce in the 
New York “Times” that they have 
“bought an entire block on Granada 
Place” at Biltmore Shores, and are start- 
ing operations on fifty Spanish bunga- 
lows at once. Tracy, Pearl & Co. an- 
nounce in the New York “World” on 
the same day that they are building two 
hundred Spanish villas on Long Island. 

The business of importing Spain has 
made such progress that even the ccn- 
servative house of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
—creators of homes that come all sawed 
and ready to be nailed together—has 
fallen into line. To their standard list 
of American types, one hundred per cent 
conglomerate from roof to cellar, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. have added two homes 
that: are distinctly Spanish: the “Del 
Rey” and the “Alhambra.” Both have 
bright-red roofs and low Castilian arches 
and breathe Spain through every stucco 


pore. 


[ Spain leads the way, Italy is a close 
- second, If there had been no Padua, 
no Florence, and no Venice, Florida 
would not be the place it is today. Nei- 
ther would suburban Cleveland. Neither 
would the suburban district of any other 
prosperous and progressive city. Villas 
that would do justice to the Piazza 
Barberini are rising far from Rome. 
Bright orchid and pale salmon walls be- 
gin to line new roads as rapidly as the 
construction of new golf links paves the 
way into the wilderness for the creation 
of new suburbs. Half of our newest ho- 
tels and theatres have Italian lobbies, 
and half of our country clubs have gone 
Italian altogether. There are reproduc- 
tions of the Ca d’Oro in cities seven 
hundred miles from water, and faithful 
attempts to bring the Villa Medici to 
cities where only the ice-man and the 
fruit-man speak Italian. 

Nor are we partial only to Old World 
architecture. We go in for Old World 
wood and stone. It is good if the living- 
room is an exact replica of the recep- 
tion hall of the Alcazar, but it is even 
better if the concrete beams are glazed 
and stained and bored with gimlet holes 
and pounded with a hammer till they re- 
produce an oak so aged and so worm- 
gnawed that it seems about to fall. 

“It is a strange fact,” says Talbot 
Faulkner Hamlin, in his “American 
Spirit in Architecture,” “that at a time 
when there is a variety of possible build- 
ing materials never before obtainable, 
when sheet metal and drawn metal and 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Rivera and Mexican Nationalism 


f INES of white houses stretched 
along, shadowy and mysterious 
in the faint light of the street 

lamp; here and there the monotony 

was relieved by a pulqueria, ornamented 
by fringes of colored tissue paper hang- 
ing from the ceiling, with an oddly 
poetic name such as Divine Love or 

April Flowers emblazoned over the door. 

Disagreeable whiffs of pulque floated on 

the night air. The silence was only 

broken by the footfall of an occasional 
pedestrian or the infrequent rattling of 

a Ford over the cobblestones. 

As we drove along we reviewed our 
impressions of our visit to one of the 
centers of Mexico’s new nationalism. 
Our destination had been a _ white- 
plastered building with an inscrutable 
wall, such as so many exteriors in south- 
ern countries possess. We had been 
ushered into an airy apartment, the 
white walls and sparse furnishing giving 
an effect of space. Indian crafts were 
at hand everywhere: the seats (couches 
covered with serapes) and tables were 
very low, as if a concession had been 
made to those who were used to sitting 
on the ground. Petates (mats of palm 
and rushes) lay on the floor. Painted 
gourds shielding the electric bulbs pleas- 
antly diffused the light. On the walls 
hung papier-maché skulls from the last 
Hallowe’en festivities, a horseman of 
plaited straw, an Aztec idol or two. In 
the corners stood a cane of carved wood 
from Apisaco and some fine examples of 
pottery—that art which Rivera calls the 
most classic and distinguished surviving. 
Nothing Spanish was to be seen. 


* heey Mexico’s best-known painter, 
had met us within. Unusually tall 
and heavy for a Mexican; smooth- 
shaven, with wavy hair brushed back 
from a rather high forehead, and a 
broadly smiling mouth. In a room open- 
ing out of the one we were in had been 
Sefiora Rivera and a friend. The two 
women were of handsome Indian type, 
darker than Rivera, Their somber fig- 
ures, silhouetted against the light walls, 
had made us conscious of the same spot- 
ting, the same contrasts of black and 
white, that Rivera shows in his frescoes. 
Their pose recalled the Sibyls of the 
Sistine Chapel. Theirs, like all Mexican 
figures, had no angles. The muscles of 
the cargadores, who carry extraordinary 
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By HELEN SAHLER 


loads, never stand out. There is great 
muscular endurance in their small- 
waisted light structure; and so Rivera 
shows the Mexican in his murals. - 
Rivera had talked in Spanish and an 
American pupil—clad in celestial-blue 
overalls, looking like an archangel and 
named Higgins—had acted as interpre- 
ter. Rivera had told us that he had 
had fourteen years of art education in 
Europe, studying in Rome, Paris, and 
other capitals under Picasso and artists 
of the old school. On returning to 
Mexico, he had found art devitalized, 
divorced from live currents. He be- 
lieved that it should interpret the life 
of the people, and had organized a 
union of painters and sculptors who 
shared his views. Vasconcelos, Min- 
ister of Education under Obregon, had 
given him his opportunity in the decorat- 
ing of the Education Building. So much 
history he had given us. And then he 
had proceeded to talk of his work there. 
In these murals it is the Indian whom 
he has represented as the Mexican. On 
the first floor of the building, the in- 
dustries of the Indian are represented 
in colonial and modern times—pottery 
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making, weaving, dyeing, sugar growing, 
fruit gathering, mining, smelting. On 
the second, the sciences are symbolically 
represented—geology, chemistry, medi- 
cine, electricity, astronomy, and surgery. 
And on the third, the life of the spirit, 
with portraits of the four Mexican 
martyrs—one the Aztec King Cuauhto- 
motzin and three others, heroes of the 
present revolution. 

Through all these murals Rivera has 
portrayed his social philosophy, and, 
needless to say, it has aroused great op- 
position in many quarters. One repre- 
sents the embrace of the field worker in 
his sombrero and serape and the indus- 
trial worker in his blue jeans, symboliz- 
ing the co-operation so essential for a 
democratic state and so difficult to ef- 
fectuate. Another depicts the old-time 
boss, his face full of disdain, his belt of 
cartridges, prodding the workers on, re- 
gardless of all but greed. Others fore- 
tell a peaceful and happy existence for 
his countrymen when the wealth of 
nature and the blessings of science shall 
be assured by a beneficent social order: 
the soldier, farmer, and _ industrial 
worker joining hands; at first under 
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The glorification of Mexican industry 
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arms, and, finally, unarmed in a day 
when peace and social justice shall be 
secured. The Indian has been placed 
in these pictures opposed to the Span- 
iard, as everywhere in present-day 
Mexico—against the conquistador, the 
foreign exploiter, the alien priest. 


HE drive from Diego de Rivera’s to 
the hotel was a long one, and gave 
opportunity for reflection; nationalism 
and its relation to art was uppermost in 
our thoughts. We commented on the apo- 
theosis of the Indian and the minimizing 
of the Spaniard shown in the frescoes. 
This over-emphasis of the Indian, we 
agreed, was necessary to balance the 
long-standing Spanish ascendency. Of 
course, the Mexican race is a mixed one. 
Mexicans are mestizos; the race has 
been mixed ever since the Church de- 
clared a baptized Indian was the equal 
of the white and sanctioned intermar- 
riage, but under Spanish domination 
and after the mestizo, and still more the 
pure Indian, was looked down on. 

Now we had come to the unfinished 
National Theatre. Its rusting iron gird- 
ers rose above the marble walls, a testi- 
mony to the ambition of Diaz to make 
his city a European one. Wasteful in 
construction, the auditorium only large 
enough to house the élite; exotic in 
architecture, of a style then fashionable 
in Paris. Diaz was a mestizo and 
ashamed of everything Indian. He had 
sought to root out all the old racial cus- 
toms, to annul the beneficent communal 
laws, to ignore the old arts. We con- 
trasted this theatrical attempt of Diaz 
with the modest endeavors we had seen 
here and there to create a more na- 
tional architecture, to revert to the 
colonial tradition, to build with indig- 
enous materials—the beautiful volcanic 
crimson tezontle and the gray chiluca. 

Now we were passing the Alameda. 
The Alameda was formerly a promenade 
for the upper classes. Then the Indian 
did not venture within. Today all is 
changed; the beau monde has departed, 
the Indian is in possession. At last he 
feels he is coming into his own. The 
struggle for recognition of the Indian 
commenced with the struggle for inde- 
pendence begun by Hidalgo, the parish 
priest, who raised the banner of revolt in 
1810; and now, in the accomplished 
revolution of the last six years, since the 
Constitution of 1917, we have this en- 
thronement of the Indian, this acknowl- 
edgment that he represents the only ‘real 
Mexican race. Certainly, no one with a 
sympathetic imagination can visit Mex- 
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This and the photograph shown on page 92 are two of the murals by Rivera 
in the Education Building in Mexico City 


ico without being conscious of this re- 
birth, this rising of the Morning Star of 
Indian nationalism, to use a figure be- 
loved in their mythology. 


A industrialism sweeps over the 
world, as its deadly monotony razes 
individuality, and machine products kill 
the crafts, there is synchronizing with it 
a sudden hectic glow of appreciation of 
the dying arts and an eager effort to 
fan the feeble flame into life. And with 
this cultural awakening, with this pains- 
taking conservation of the still extant 
folk songs, speech, dances, and music, 
there is a realization of the value of the 
ancient art treasures which have left no 
survivors, 

Mexico has awakened tardily, taught 
bitterly, as other lands poor in the pres- 
ent, rich in the past, have been, by the 
irrevocable loss of her treasures to for- 
eigners. The contributions of the intel- 
lectuals to this cultural revival are im- 
pressively borne in upon the observer 
by the pyramids a few miles from the 
city of Mexico. We ourselves had 
ascended the Pyramid of the Sun, a 
great terraced, truncated mound, and 
had gazed at the Valley of San Juan 
Teotihuacan lying below. There in the 
shadow of these ancient Toltec struc- 
tures rises a model school, a village, and 


an open-air theatre. Professor Gamie has 
been the moving genius here. By the 
restoration of the pyramids, fortresses, 
and temples he has sought to rekindle 
the racial consciousness. Here native 
crafts and customs are respected and 
bettered, not broken down. Experts 
have taught the valley dwellers how to 
improve the soil and their mode of liv- 
ing, how to retain the best in their pat- 
terns for serapes, pottery, and basketry, 
keeping them true to their cultural type. 

The nationalistic spirit, however, is 
being developed much more rapidly by 
another process than by the appeal to 
pride in the common heritage of the past 
and a common culture. The country is 
being unified by greater facilities for 
communication; the growth of factories 
makes for community of interest among 
workers of hostile tribes; the railroads, 
telegraph, and telephone are destroying 
sectionalism; mass education is abolish- 
ing illiteracy and the illiterate are being 
reached by posters, pictures, and radio. 
Industrialism has brought this improved 
communication; in a word, Mexico is 
becoming industrialized, and in conse- 
quence more thoroughly nationalized. 
The Indian, who only loved his patria 
chica, is beginning to feel himself cared 
for and bound to a larger whole; he is 

(Continued on pag 120) 
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As London Views Disarmament 


From the Evening News, London From the Daily Express, London 
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‘* Drown him !’’ A hard case 


From News of the World, London From John Bull, London 
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Uncle Sam : ‘‘ After you, my dear Europe !”” 
Europe: ‘* After you, my dear Uncle Sam !” Mi 
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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


Governor Smith’s Political 
Autobiography 

THIRTY-FIVE THOUSAND words ought, it 
would seem, to be enough to enable a 
governor to give “in brief a review” and 
a “summary” of his recommendations to 
the Legislature. But Alfred E. Smith in 
the last annual Message he will deliver 
as Governor of New York has reviewed 
the work, not merely of the year that is 
past, but of the nine years since the war 
and since he first came into the Gover- 
nor’s office. His Message is really his 
political autobiography as Governor and, 
in part at least, his political creed. 

Of course, this Message is not a com- 
plete picture of the man. By no means. 
In fact, there are two Alfred E. Smiths. 
One is the familiar figure pictured in the 
newspapers, with its almost inevitable 
cigar—the Tammany politician, the 
hail-fellow-well-met among “the boys,” 
the proud scion of the East Side. The 
other is the master of State government, 
the indefatigable student of political 
machinery, the shrewd and able legisla- 
tor, the dominating executive, the social 
reformer, the fertile mind, Perhaps be- 
tween the lines of this Message there can 
be caught a glimpse here and there of 
Smith the politician; but the figure that 
is reflected in the Message itself is that 
of Smith the master of State Govern- 
ment. 

During the nine years covered by his 
Message this Democratic leader has 
been Governor for three and a half two- 
year terms. During that same period 
the Legislature in both of its branches— 
except for two years when the upper 
house was Democratic—has had a Re- 
publican majority. It is only fair, there- 
fore, that credit for what has been em- 
bodied in legislation should be given to 
Republican legislators as well as to the 
Democratic Governor. But it is also 
fair that credit be given to the Demo- 
cratic Governor for so exercising the 
executive power as to secure the co- 
operation of an opposition majority in 
making this record of achievement. - 

Perhaps the greatest defect in this 
Message is the absence from it of any 
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whole-hearted recognition of the part 
which the Governor’s political opponents 
have had in this record of which he has 
reason to be proud. It is true that he 
has encountered partisan obstruction, 
which he has successfully beaten down 
by his skillful appeal to public opinion. 
It is also true that what has been 
achieved would have been impossible 
without some such leadership as he sup- 
plied. Nevertheless generous apprecia- 
tion of those political opponents who 
gave his policies the majorities needed 
for enactment would neither have been 
out of place nor have diminished his 
glory. 

In this Message, however, there is 
scarcely any mention of party. From 
beginning to end the only interest which 
Governor Smith holds up as an objective 
is that of the State and its people. If 
he gives no credit to others, he at least 
lays no claim to credit for himself, 

He tells the story, and lets the credit 
take care of itself. 


His Most Memorable 
Achievement 


Or the achievements which he records in 
his long Message that which Governor 
Smith rightly places first is the reorgan- 
izing of the State Government. 

When he first came into office, the 
executive and administrative business of 
the State was distributed among a great 
number of unconnected but in places 
overlapping bodies of various kinds, 
When the people voted for candidates 
for the Governorship, they also voted for 
candidates for a number of other execu- 
tive offices. Concerning the duties per- 
taining to these offices or the fitness of 
the candidates the people knew and 
could know little. It had long been ob- 
vious that the chaos in the executive 
government of the State was contrary to 
good sense; but it served the ends of 
bosses big and little, and it persisted. A 
Constitutional Convention in 1915 failed 
to reform the condition. Mr. Smith, 
then a member of the Legislature, was a 
member of that Convention and was 
recognized as a leader. When Mr. 
Smith became Governor, he appointed a 


Reconstruction Commission which, prof- 
iting by the recommendations of the 
Constitutional Convention, formulated a 
plan for reorganization. Finally, the 
Legislature drafted and submitted a 
Constitutional Amendment, and under 
the urgency of Governor Smith the peo- 
ple adopted it. The new and simple 
system is now in operation, 

Now the executive departments are 
reduced to eighteen. The Governor has 
a Cabinet which is appointive. Gover- 
nor Smith has chosen his Cabinet with 
little or no regard for party. “I deem 
it significant to mention,” he says, “that 
at the first meeting of the Governor’s 
Cabinet it was necessary to introduce 
some of the department heads to one 
another who had never met before, al- 
though all were engaged in a common 
effort.” 

In addition to the reorganization of 
the State, Governor Smith has left his 
mark upon the history of the State in 
other achievements. Of these not :the 
least is the institution of the Executive 
Budget. The form of this was a subject 
of bitter debate, but in the end, on the 
essential matter of placing the responsi- 
bility for financial planning on the Gov- 
ernor, Governor Smith had his way. 
Another important achievement is the 
adoption by the State of the practice of 
borrowing money for what Governor 
Smith calls capital improvements. This 
Governor Smith carried through by ap- 
peal to the people against the judgment 
of many well-informed citizens who 
feared it as an opening of the door to 
extravagance. 

Governor Smith’s terms will be re- 
membered as a period, not only of re- 
organization, but also of social and in- 
dustrial legislation, of the extension of 
the principle of the Port Authority to 
bridges and other income-producing 
works, of the expansion of the public 
schools, and of the development of the 
activities of the State in several impor- 
tant directions. Governor Smith’s mind 
is abounding in ideas—for the number 
of recommendations he makes mounts to 
twenty-nine. 

But, above all else, it is for the re- 
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organization of the State, which he re- 
gards as “the most progressive and 
thorough reform in the structure of 
State government undertaken by any 
State in the Union,” that Alfred E. 


Smith’s Governorship will be memorable. 


What Does the Governor Think 
of National Questions P 


Wuat does this long Message reveal of 
Governor Smith as a possible National 
leader? He is a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. Does this Message tell anything 
of what he thinks of National questions? 

Incidentally, yes. It says something 
about five of them—inland waterways, 
water power, Civil Service, agriculture, 
and prohibition. Besides, it shows a 
mind that leans to direct democratic 
rather than to representative methods. 

For a waterway between the Atlantic 
seacoast and the West he favors an all- 
American canal. 

In respect to water power he favors 
Government control—as distinct from 
mere regulation—at the source. 

In regard to the Civil Service he is 
committed to the principle of competi- 
tive classification and permanent tenure. 

Toward agriculture his attitude is 
clearly sympathetic, but he urges no 
policy that could be construed as pro- 
viding a subsidy for it. He confines his 
recommendations to such matters as im- 
proving marketing methods; improving 
rural school: and rural health, aiding 
co-operative organizations, promoting 
good roads, and the like, including the 
development of hydroelectric power for 
the farm. 

For prohibition as a policy he does 
not conceal his scorn. He ascribes its 
adoption in New York to hysteria and 
trickery. He wishes the definition of 
what constitutes intoxicating liquor left 
to the several States. But he says that 
there devolves upon the State—and 
therefore presumably upon the Nation— 
the “sacred duty of sustaining the Eight- 
eenth Amendment and the Volstead 
Act.” On this subject what Governor 
Smith has said is unsatisfactory alike to 
those who believe in prohibition and 
those who wish to see it nullified. 

He wants the party convention abol- 
ished in the State and the popular pri- 
mary restored. He wants proposed 
amendments to the Federal Constitution 
submitted by referendum to the people 
of the State. He wants the people to 
assume the right to initiate amendments 
to their own Constitution. 

Here in this Message is the self-por- 
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trait of the man who seems now most 
likely to be the Democratic nominee for 
the Presidency. 


If You See It in a Hearst Paper 


DocuMENts printed in the Hearst 
newspapers and purporting to support 
charges against President Calles, of 
Mexico—in particular, charges that 
Mexico paid over a million dollars to 
four United States Senators—are for- 
geries. That is the testimony of three 
handwriting experts employed by Hearst 
as well as three employed by a commit- 
tee of the United States Senate. 

The experts testified that several of 
these documents, purporting to have 
come from as many different agencies of 
the Mexican Government, were actually 
written on the same typewriter by the 
same operator. On the other hand, the 
signatures of President Calles, the ex- 
perts said, were written by more than 
one person and none of them had the 
individual characteristics which go to 
make up his genuine signature. 

Since publishing these documents, 
with the names of the Senators blocked 
out, Mr. Hearst has said that he did not 
believe the charge against the Senators 
of receiving the money. He notifies his 
newspapers “not to concentrate any 
further efforts toward proving or dis- 
proving the authenticity of the Mexican 
documents;” but he adds that, though 
he does not dispute the evidence that 
they were fabricated, he regards the 
essential facts contained in them as true. 

He does not explain why he did not 
submit these documents to handwriting 
experts before publishing them, He 
must have known that the names of the 
Senators, though deleted in his newspa- 
pers, would eventually be revealed. He 
must have known, therefore, that these 
Senators would be subjected most un- 
justly to public discredit. He asserts 
that he was actuated by patriotic mo- 
tives. Concerning his motives no one 
but the Searcher of Hearts knows any- 
thing, and no one need greatly care. On 
his own statement, what he did was to 
attempt to bolster up charges by pub- 
lishing documents without submitting 
them to such examination as has since 
proved their falsity. 

Charles A. Dana nailed to the mast- 
head of his journal the legend, “If you 
see it in the ‘Sun’ it’s so.” Of course 
every newspaper, including Dana’s 
“Sun,” makes mistakes, but no newspa- 
per that is regardful of its own reputa- 
tion for trustworthiness can disregard 


the obligation to verify evidence which 
it adduces in support of charges reflect- 
ing on the character of any one, whether 
private citizen or public official, And 
what is true of charges against individ- 
uals is equally true of charges against 
nations. It is really no palliative of Mr. 
Hearst’s offense that charges of Bolsh- 
evist plotting were given out from the 
State Department. The forged Hearst 
documents will have served a good pur- 
pose if they are remembered as a warn- 
ing alike to public officials and to editors, 

In the meantime, are we hereafter to 
assume that when we see it in a Hearst 
newspaper it is not so? 


Killing the 
‘¢ Lame Duck ” 


For the fourth time, and with only six 
Senators voting against it, the Norris 
Constitutional Amendment Bill has 
passed the Senate. The effect of the 
proposed Amendment would be that the 
President and the Vice-President would 
take office on January 15 instead of 
March 4, a little over two months after 
election instead of about four months 
after, and that Senators and Representa- 
tives would take office on January 2 
following election, two months instead of 
thirteen months after they are chosen. 
The “lame duck” or short session— 
usually the turbulent, filibustering ses- 
sion—would be eliminated and each 
Congress would have two sessions of 
about the same length. 

In the three previous Congresses in 
which the Senate has passed this bill the 
House Committee has reported it favor- 
ably, but it has never come to a vote. 
Always, it has been crushed to death in 
the riot at the end of that short session 
which it seeks to destroy. This time it 
goes to the House earlier in the life of 
the Congress than ever before, and 
therefore with more likelihood of final 
action. 

Perhaps we have, at last, a set of Con- 
gressmen willing, for the good of the 
country, to sacrifice, if necessary, a year 
of their own “lame duck” existence. 


The Thames Assails London 


THE English Thames is only about a 
hundredth part as long as the American 
Mississippi; yet when the Thames gets 
on the rampage, as it did the other day, 
it may rouse terror, drown victims, and 
flood streets and houses. One reason 
given for insufficient restraint of the 
Thames is that under the English 
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county and city division systems too 
much is left to local action and that 
there is too little concerted treatment of 
the river as a whole. A royal commis- 
sion is to look into this. 

From the point of view of permanent 
injury one of the worst national losses 
was caused by the flooding of the lower 
floor of the Tate Gallery, where hun- 
dreds of valuable drawings and sketches 
by Turner, Ruskin, and other famous 
painters were. It is hoped that the 
damage is not irreparable. 

While the loss of life was not great, 
the suffering of those of the poorer 
classes who lived in basements and cel- 
lars in localities imperfectly protected 
by embankments was pitiable. The 
water rose more than six feet above the 
usual high-tide marks. One Socialist 
orator denounced the system which per- 
mits people to “sleep in cellars and be 
drowned like rats.” Walter Besant, the 
novelist, knew London, and especially 
London’s riverside, most intimately and 
worked vigorously for improvement in 
housing, but not even he had a plan for 
taming Father Thames entirely. 

It may well be in England, as we hope 
it will be in the United States, that the 
attention now called to overflow danger 
may result in large and wise dealing with 
the subject. 


His Honor 
Andrew J. Gillis 


“Bossy” GILLis, who, as he himself 
says, “used to like to hang around town 
late,” has added to the fair fame of staid 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, by becom- 
ing its Mayor. 

He had got into trouble with his 
predecessor by—as he put it—‘‘bouncing 
my fist off his mug.” He had been re- 
fused a permit to open a gas-filling sta- 
tion. Vowing that he would get rid, not 
only of the Mayor, but of all in the 
city government who had “picked on” 
him, he started his campaign and car- 
ried every ward but one. With pic- 
turesque vocabulary, he announced his 
adherence to the old American doctrine, 
since weakened by the classified Civil 
Service. ‘“We won, didn’t we? Don’t 
the winners deserve the gravy?” ‘Then 
he proceeded to institute his government 
by reprisal. His ax fell on officials from 
the Chief of the Fire Department to the 
Superintendent of Gypsy and Browntail 
Moth Extermination, including the “gent 
who had the present Mayor pinched for 
selling gas without a permit,” and the 
one who told him to “run along home, 
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puppy dog.” To Bossy Gillis’s regret, 
the police are under the Civil Service. 
“Maybe I can’t fire the loafers, but,” he 
added, “I can run ’em ragged and make 
’em like it. They'll be up on charges in 
a minute if I ever hear of ’em getting 
too high. hat to send out word at night 





Wide World 


*‘ Bossy ’’ Gillis, ex-gob and fill- 
ing station magnate of Newbury- 
port, Massachusetts, who has just 
taken the oath of office as Mayor 


for a prisoner who wants to arrange bail. 
That’s what they did to me when I was 
arrested. They'll face court, too, if they 
don’t stop this business of allowing 
cheap coppers to beat up poor, crazy 
drunks. I don?t touch rum myself, but 
I'll stick up for the under dog any old 


time. It’s all right to look down on the’ 


poor bums and call ’em cattle while 
you’re able. But some of us grow up 
and get refined and have our day. Then 
watch out.” 

There is something human about 
Bossy’s philosophy that it might be well 
for some reformers to take note of. 

When he went down to the “cop sta- 
tion” to “tell a few flatfeet something 
for their own good,” he intended to dis- 
pose of four out of the seventeen—ap- 
parently on charges. But Bossy has a 
soft heart, and he thought better of it. 
Instead, he acknowledged: “We all 
make our mistakes, and I’ve made 
mine. I was going to do a job on you 


_ fellows. Now I don’t know. As I get 


older maybe I'll be different. If you 
want to mend your mistakes, maybe 
you'll be different. Maybe we can get 


along better. We'll wait and see.” His 
advice to the men at police headquar- 
ters is reported in part as follows: 

“T want you fellers to keep the kids 
out of the pool-rooms, and I want you 
to keep ’em off the streets after nine 
o’clock at night. When I was a kid, I 
used to like to shoot a game of pool and 
I used to like to hang around town late; 
but I don’t think it done me any good. 
Now regarding these auto speeders. 
There’s lots of fools like to go fast, in- 
cluding your present Mayor and a cer- 
tain member of the City Council. Some 
of us think because we’ve got four-wheel 
brakes it’s safe for us to do what the 
other fellow can’t. That’s the bunk. 
When you see a guy busting the speed 
limit, warn him once. Then give him a 
ticket. And that goes for both me and 
the City Councilor.” 

If Mayor Thompson, of Chicago, is a 
candidate for the Presidency, why not 
Andrew J. Gillis? 


Bringing Mexico Nearer 


Mexico City, which is now six days 
away from New York City for mail pur- 
poses, is to be brought within the range 
of two nights and a day. The voyage 
of Colonel Lindbergh served to center 
the demand for quick communication 
between the United States and its 
southern neighbors. 

One practical result has been the an- 
nouncement by Postmaster-General New 
that an air-mail route is being definitely 
planned by which the southern limit of 
the route that now ends at Brownsville, 
Texas, will be put in fast communication 
with Mexico City, and before long also 
with Tampico and its rich oil fields. 
When this route is in operation, mail 
from New York City will reach Tampico 
on the second day. 

This is only one of many indications 
that the international air commerce of 
the future between the United States, 
Mexico, and Central and South America 
is on the point of permanent expansion. 


Southward Air Trade Outlooks 


OnE of the things which Southern and 
Southwestern airports are discovering 
from Colonel Lindbergh’s Latin-Ameri- 
can flight is that virtually all the popu- 
lation that centers in the republics 
around the Caribbean is not appreciably 
farther away from the United States 
boundaries than San Francisco is from 
New York. To put it more concretely, 
Bogota, Colombia, the least accessible 
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capital in northern Latin America, is 
only a little more than 3,000 miles from 
New Orleans, Houston, San Antonio, El 
Paso, or Los Angeles. The landing- 
places in southern Mexico and Central 
America are nearer by a thousand miles 
or more. Because most of these points 
have been hitherto approachable only by 
sea or by complicated and unsatisfactory 
rail routes, Americans, measuring dis- 
tance by time as usual, have been in- 
clined to assume that they were practi- 
cally as remote as Buenos Aires. 

But the Lindbergh flight makes it 
plain that Guatemala City, about 1,900 
miles from our Southern airports, can be 
reached in less than a full day’s flying, 
and that in another half a day, granted 
an efficient relay system, light freight, 
mail, or passengers could be delivered in 
Bogota or Caracas. 

What the Southern ports are wonder- 
ing is if mail or passenger traffic enough 
can be developed to northern Latin 
America to make a regular service worth 
inaugurating. And, logically enough, 
the very scarcity of efficient ground and 
sea communications with Latin America 
makes them hopeful. 

If people in a hurry to get to the 
Caribbean republics for business or 
pleasure could travel on fast de luxe 
trains, or if executives handling huge 
American business interests in the ba- 
nana and mining republics were getting 
their letters on limited mail-train sched- 
ules, there might be less urgency to 
develop air transport. But, as things 
are, there is at least a rational possibility 
that southern Mexico and the Central 
American states, if not northern South 
America, will skip the intensive railway 
development stage in their growing trade 
contacts with the United States and go 
in intensively for air service. 

Already this possibility is awakening 
considerable interest in Southern trade 
centers which are in a favorable position 
to enlarge their Latin-American com- 
merce. As yet, this has been expressed 
only in a few interviews with forward- 
looking Chamber of Commerce members 
and in one or two rather speculative 
newspaper editorials. But a survey of 
the opportunity to see how much busi- 
ness there may be in it and what the 
prospects are for landing-field develop- 
ments and subsidies from the Govern- 
ments and industrial interests affected 
would seem to be the logical next step 
for some progressive Southern Chamber 
of Commerce. . 

A parallel to the prospective outstrip- 
ping of railways by air routes to the 
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NAVAL COURT OF INQUIRY HEARS EVIDENCE ON S-4 DISASTER 





The Naval Court of Inquiry at the Charlestown Navy Yard who are 

hearing evidence to fix the responsibility for the submarine S—4 disaster. 

Seated, left to right, are: Rear-Admiral Julian L. Latimer, Rear- 

Admiral Richard H. Jackson, and Commander Leslie E. Bratton. 
Standing is Captain Joseph V. Ogan 


south of us is the early outstripping of 
highway development by the railways in 
our own great West. 


The Two S—4 Inquiries 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’s request that 
Congress should appoint a commission of 
inquiry as to the S—4 disaster was 
promptly adopted by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and action of the Senate 
was expected to follow quickly. 

This inquiry will be on a broad basis 


both as to the make-up of the commis- , 


sion and its duties. The President 
rightly believes that study by a body 
including three well-qualified men from 
civil life and two retired naval officers 
will satisfy the public demand for some- 
thing beyond technical skill and lull the 
public fear that departmental red tape 
might hamper a purely official board. 
The scope of the inquiry will certainly 
cover the question how future submarine 
disasters may be avoided. We have had 
too many; the utmost must be done for 
future safety. 

Meanwhile the Naval Court of In- 
quiry has, as we write, made consider- 
able headway in its sessions at the 
Charlestown Navy Yard. It has done 
much to convince readers of the evi- 
dence that no one should rashly rush to 
conclusions or indulge in invective. The 
questions involved cannot be solved by 
diatribe. Congressman La Guardia 
found this out, and most honorably and 
frankly admitted that his first impres- 
sions were hasty. He had the good 
sense and fairness to study the facts on 
the scene of the disaster, and the con- 


sequence, as he says, was that one per- 
fectly good speech was torn up. 

Yet there are some phases of the evi- . 
dence that confirm non-professional dis- 
approval of our submarine policy. The 
disaster took place in the fairway of a 
navigable bay, without a tender to pro- 
tect the submarine in its tests, and prob- 
ably without due caution on the part of 
the Coast Guard patrol, the Paulding, 
engaged in a hunt for rum-runners. The 
need of a tender should have been ob- 
vious. Whether or not everything pos- 
sible was done to save the submarine’s 
dying crew, or whether what was done 
was the best conceivable thing, is a 
problem as to which the non-professional 
citizen should be slow to be positive or 
censorious; but there ought to be no 
concealment of the facts, or even ground 
for suspicion that there is concealment. 

That there is much that may be done 
of value in future submarine building, 
in stiffening regulations as to operation, 
and in improving methods of rescue, is 
beyond question. 


Shall We Investigate Nicaragua P 


SENATOR WHEELER, of Montana, has 
introduced a resolution providing for a 
blanket investigation of the whole Nica- 
raguan situation by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. The common be- 
lief is that the resolution will probably 
be adopted, possibly with some amend- 
ment defining the scope of the investiga- 
tion. If such an investigation is under- 
taken, it will have considerable interna- 
tional significance. The personnel of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
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therefore, becomes of especial inter- 
est. 

Its chairman is Senator Borah, of 
Idaho, who is completely out of accord 
with the Administration policy and pro- 
gram in Nicaragua. Its ranking mem- 
ber is Senator Johnson, of California, 
who, while he has had less to say than 
Borah on this subject, is not regarded 
as a supporter of the Administration 
policy. The other Republican members 
may be fairly counted upon for a sym- 
pathetic attitude toward the Adminis- 
tration policy. They are Moses, of New 
Hampshire; Willis, of Ohio; McLean, of 
Connecticut; Edge, of New Jersey; Cap- 
per, of Kansas; and Gillett, of Massa- 
chusetts, 

The ranking Democratic member is 
Swanson, of Virginia, lacking only three 
years of being as old in Senate service 
as Chairman Borah. Others on the 
Democratic side are Pittman, of Ne- 
vada; Robinson, of Arkansas; Walsh, 
of Montana; Reed, of Missouri; and 
Harrison, of Mississippi. None of the 
Democrats is likely to be wholly in ac- 
cord with the Administration policy, 
but only one or two may be expected to 
oppose it violently and in toto. 

The opposition to the Administration 
may very likely have a majority of the 
votes on certain points, but hardly on 
the main ones. 

The investigation, if it is ordered, may 
be made constructive—especially if it 
succeeds in getting the facts fairly be- 


fore the people. 


Bobby Jones’s Renunciation and 
the Army-Navy Break 


Two recent events in the world of sport 
are at opposite ends of the pole. One 
of them is a source of satisfaction for all 
of that part of the country which cares 
for amateur sport in its true sense; the 
other calls for sincere regret. 

The first is the extremely sporting re- 
fusal of Robert Tyre Jones, the greatest 
of the living golfers, to accept an expen- 
sive home as a gift from local admirers; 
the second is the final and definite 
breaking off of plans for an Army-Navy 
football game in 1928. 

Jones would have been entirely within 
the letter of the law of the amateur 
golfer had he accepted the gift tendered 
him in entire good faith by over-enthu- 
siastic friends. As for the spirit of the 
law, it is rather obvious that the accept- 
ance of such a gift, which comes purely 
as the result of celebrity attained as an 
amateur golfer, would be pretty directly 
opposed to any logical theory of amateur 
ethics. 
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General Sandino, Nicaraguan rebel chief 
(See page 103) 


Jones has been, very nearly, if not 
quite, the greatest golfer who has ever 
lived. Certainly he is the greatest of 
modern times and the best that we have 
had born in this country. But the pres- 


ent enviable regard in which he is held’ 


by the entire sporting world is due in a 
large measure to his remarkable ability 
at keeping his head in this day when so 
much sport is exploited to the limit. 
The formal announcement of the 
abandonment of the 1928 Army-Navy 
game ends all hope for the present that 
the two service institutions would be 
able to patch up their differences, The 
contract under which the two institu- 
tions met this year had three more years 
in which to run. The Navy, in asking 
to be released from it, put this contract 
out of existence. If the teams meet 
again, a new contract must be made. 
The opinion seems to prevail that, 
after a moratorium of a year, the offi- 
cials of both places will come together 
again and, with a fresh contract to work 


with, arrange for a resumption of play in 
1929, 


An American Half-Miler Breaks 
a Record 


WITH interest more and more focusing 
on the approaching Olympic games in 
Holland, the first race of the indoor sea- 
son of 1928, in which Lloyd Hahn broke 
the world’s record for the half-mile 
which had stood unchallenged twenty- 
four years, was tremendously interesting. 
It will be remembered that at the last 
Olympic Games this country won only 
by its success in the sprint and field 
events. There has been much lamenta- 
tion over the decadence of middle and 
distance running here, as Paavo Nurmi 
and other great foreigners have ruled 
unchallenged. But here is Hahn, a 
sprinter who was turned into a distance 
man by Jack Ryder, the famous Boston 
coach, very definitely and surely setting 
himself down as the great half-miler of 
the day and close to the greatesi miler. 
According to present indications, 
America will have an extremely sturdy 
standard-bearer in the 800-meter and 
1,500-meter events at Amsterdam, 


Mr. Hoover’s Candidacy 


THE Presidential candidacy of Herbert 
Hoover, though it is still an unan- 
nounced candidacy, advances. The 
most recent straws in the wind are the 
actions of the Republican State Com- 
mittee of New Jersey and of the three 
Republican Representatives in Congress 
from Kentucky. 

The New Jersey Committee, which 
previously had gone on record as favor- 
ing the renomination of President Cool- 
idge, recently adopted a resolution ex- 
pressing the “hope that Herbert Hoover 
will receive the endorsement of the New 
Jersey Republicans.” A _ preferential 
primary will be held in that State on 
May 15. 

At about the time that the Committee 
adopted this resolution, former United 
States Senator Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, 
who is a candidate for the seat now held 
by Senator Edwards, a Democrat, issued 
a statement in which he paid high 
tribute to Secretary Hoover, who, he 
said, can best maintain the Coolidge 
policies of economy and efficiency. 

The Republican Representatives from 
Kentucky—three in a delegation of 
eleven—declared, not merely their own 
preference for Hoover, but the belief 
that he is the choice of an overwhelming 
majority of Kentucky Republicans. 
They might have added that he is the 
choice of many Kentucky Democrats. 
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The real significance of both the Ken- 
tucky and the New Jersey action is that, 
being debatable States, whether they go 
Republican or not depends largely upcn 
the identity of the Republican nominee. 


Will the Radio Commission 
Survive P 


Wit the appointment of only one of 
its members, the Acting Chairman, con- 
firmed—and he appointed because of his 
legal attainments rather than for a spe- 
cial knowledge of radio conditions and 
technique—the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion is within two months of expiration 
by statute limitation. Its work is not 
done. From the beginning it has been 
beset by difficulties and disasters. Two 
of its members have died. There is 
strenuous opposition to confirmation of 
three appointees who are sitting as mem- 
bers pending action by the Senate. 

It begins to be apparent that if the 
work which this Commission was ex- 
pected to do is to be accomplished Con- 
gress must extend its life. If its regula- 
tory powers must be surrendered in 
March, as provided for in the existing 
law, its regulatory work will revert un- 
finished to the Department of Com- 
merce. 

And for Congress to permit that 
would be confession that the creation of 
a Radio Commission was not necessary, 
in the first place. 


Women’s Clubs Ahoy! 


THE OUTLOOK begs to nominate the 
City of Honolulu, in the Territory of 
Hawaii, as the location for the next 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. Of course, it’s none 
of our business where the Women’s 
Clubs foregather, but we are quite cer- 
tain that a visit to the islands would 
have a profound effect upon the dele- 
gates to such a convention, and that 
they would return to the mainland with 
a renewed courage to carry on the fight 
for civic and rural beauty, when they 
discovered that one Women’s Club in 
Honolulu has accomplished work which 
no mainland club has, to our knowledge, 
been able to achieve. 

To begin with, the islands are blessed 
with a scenic beauty of form, color, and 
atmosphere which exhausts the florid 
vocabulary of even the most enthusiastic 
advertising agent. In addition, the 
islands are blessed with public-spirited 
women who can see values that are big- 


ger and better than immediate dollars. - 


One such woman was Mrs. Cherilla L. 
Lowry, first President of the Outdoor 
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Circle of Honolulu, and its leader from 
1912 until her death in 1917. The aims 
of the Outdoor Circle as they were first 
formulated are as follows: . 

1. To plant shade trees in streets, 

2. To secure sidewalks and curbs, 

3. To remove all old fences, 


Keystone 


LOIE FULLER 
Former American dancer and friend of 
Queen Marie of Rumania, who died in 
Paris on January 2. She had a long 
and distinguished stage career, and 
during the war worked tirelessly to 
win American sympathy for the cause 
of the Allies 


4, To rid the city of billboards, 

5. To clean up vacant lots. 

6. To get as much hibiscus planted as 
possible. 

7. To park open spaces, 

8. To establish playgrounds for chil- 
dren. 

9, To conserve and develop the natu- 
ral beauties of the landscape by encour- 
aging the growth of native trees and 
shrubs, and the introduction of such new 
ones as belong to tropical life. 

To travel through the Territory is to 
realize that many of these aims are well 
on the road to fulfillment. In particular, 
the cities, towns, and rural roads of the 
Territory are today absolutely free from 
outdoor advertising of all kinds. The 
beauty of a billboardless landscape is 
a difficult thing for mainlanders to 
tomprehend without personal experi- 
ence. 

All billboards were banished from the 
Territory of Hawaii without legislative 
action, without official support of Gov- 
ernment authorities, without illegal boy- 





cott, and without damage to the com- 
mercial interests of the islands. 


How They Did It 


THE banishment of billboards from 
Hawaii was accomplished so _ tact- 
fully and so thoroughly that any main- 
land firm which would attempt to rein- 
vade the islands with billboards would 
find that its money was worse than 
thrown away. 

The campaign against billboards was 
first carried on by the Outdoor Circle 
through the means of letters sent to ad- 
vertisers. These letters urged them to 
withdraw their outdoor advertising from 
the islands, and explained that the peo- 
ple of Hawaii would appreciate such 
co-operation towards the preservation of 
the scenic beauty of the landscape. 

Individual members, acting on their 
own initiative, made it clear that they 
preferred to buy products which were 
not sold through the medium of bill- 
board advertising. A grocer taking the 
morning orders over the ’phone would 
receive a request for, let us say, a bag 
of flour. “Shall I send you Blank’s 
flour?” he would ask. “Let me see,” the 
householder would answer. “That is 
advertised on billboards, is it not?” 
“Yes,” the grocer would answer. “Well, 
send me another brand.” Constant 
pressure of this kind brought it about so 
that in 1921 there were but two local 
firms and three mainland firms still de- 
facing the landscape with billboards and 
signs. The theatrical owners in Hono- 
lulu were one of the last of the local 
interests to surrender to an aroused pub- 
lic opinion. When they too succumbed, 
there was a dramatic ceremony in which 
the principal theatre owner was deco- 
rated, after the Hawaiian fashion, with 
a floral tribute of leis in recognition of 
his acknowledgment of the existence of a 
larger public interest. 

Local advertising disappeared from 
billboards before the last of the main- 
land advertising was eliminated. Within 
the last year or so this too has disap- 
peared. With the purchase of the one 
outdoor advertising agency in the Terri- 
tory by the Outdoor Circle, the chapter 
of outdoor advertising was brought to a 
triumphal close. 

Surely the growing stream of visitors 
from the mainland to the islands will 
carry home with them an awakened 
vision of what it means when the beau- 
ties of nature are dedicated solely to 
public enjoyment. 

The Outdoor Circle has won the free- 
dom of Hawaii from short-sighted com- 
mercialism. 
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Paying for the War 


HE question that has bedeviled the relations of Europe 
and America ever since the Peace Conference, “Who 


is to pay the costs of four years of warfare?” is up 
actively again. 

This time S. Parker Gilbert, the American Agent-General 
for Reparation Payments, has aroused the discussion. In his 
annual report for the year just ended he said that “neither 
the reparation problem nor the other problems depending 
upon it will be finally solved until Germany has been given a 
definite task to perform on her own responsibility.” 

France at once countered this reaffirmation of the Ameri- 
can principle urged at the Peace Conference, that there should 
be a fixed sum for war damages. She declared that she was 
prepared to see a definite sum set, if the United States was 
prepared at the same time to readjust war debts proportion- 
ately. Secretary Mellon, of the Treasury Department in 
Washington, in turn reasserted the American contention that 
reparations and war debts are separate problems. And there, 
so far as official policies go, the matter rests, But public argu- 
ment goes on here and abroad. 

From Germany the cables carry a report that American 
and European bankers have been considering plans for the 
funding of all war obligations—reparations and debts alike— 


into one big international loan, to be based on German capac-: 


ity to pay, sold to investors, and apportioned between the 
various claimant nations, The outlines of the suggested plan 
are too tentative for real consideration. But practically, the 
major part of the principal of any such loan would have to be 
raised by borrowing in the United States, and American 
lenders would take the place of the Allied and American Gov- 
ernments as collectors of damage and debt claims transformed 
into bonds. 

The advantages of a funding of war obligations, if practica- 
ble, would lie in getting the problem of settlement reduced to 
more easily manageable terms and removing it from the 
sphere of intergovernmental politics. The objections, from 
the American point of view, would be against proposals to 
reduce payments on the war loans still further. Money bor- 
rowed in the United States, on the basis of credit created by 
the reparation and debt agreements, has served to support a 
great deal of economic activity in Europe—including Ger- 
many. Any scheme to cut down the war debts and repara- 
tions means an advantage to investors in these private post- 
war loans as against the taxpayers out of whose pockets the 
Government would have to draw income to pay interest and 
principal on the Liberty Loans. Further, it means that, to 
the extent debts might be reduced, the United States would 
pay the costs of the war. Naturally, only a fraction of the 
war cost is involved—that fraction represented in reparations 
and war debts. But it is clear that if the debts were cut down 
further without reduction of Allied shares in reparations from 
Germany, it would mean that we would pay instead of the 
Allies. And if the debts were cut down and Allied reparations 
from Germany were proportionately reduced, it would mean 
that we would pay instead of Germany. Neither way would 
the people of the United States be satisfied. 

Would every one be better off? Some guess one way, some 
the other. An alternative, apparently, is the formation of 
huge industrial trusts in Europe aiming at competition in 
international trade with the United States. Some thirteen 
such combinations already exist. That is one of Europe’s 
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ways of raising the necessary money to pay reparations and 
debts, and some Americans fear its effects on business at home 
anu abroad. But a Europe united economically in a more 
rational manner would be more prosperous; and the results, 
both in promotion of peace and trade, could hardly be all bad 
for the United States. That is the positive line along which 
a solution may be found. 


Paternalism and Prices 


OES the Government help the farmer by predicting the 
price of farm products? Secretary Jardine, of the 
Department of Agriculture, thinks that it does. But 

there are good reasons for thinking that it does not. Last 
September we reported in an article, accompanied by an 
editorial, the havoc caused by a prediction of a decline in 
cotton prices issued by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
It is true that the blunder of giving out price predictions with- 
out due knowledge and authority of the most responsible offi- 
cials—the blunder that caused disaster last September—may 
not be repeated; but it is still argued that every farmer must 
of necessity form some judgment as to future prices as a basis 
for planning production and marketing, and that therefore 
price situation reports should continue to be issued by the 
Government. But price predictions are likely to be disastrous 
to the very people whom they are supposed to help. For one 
example, there are the cotton farmers. The great mass of 
those who produce four to ten bales apiece and do the actual 
work of producing them are not free agents. Countless thou- 
sands of them have to sign up for a certain number of acres to 
be planted in cotton before they can rent the land. They 
would have to sign up for this acreage no matter what their 
opinion might be as to future cotton prices. These farmers, 
moreover, have to sell their cotton on the early markets. Most 
of their cotton is out of their hands before Christmas. Past 
experience has proved that they need to have the money much 
sooner than they could have it by holding their produce 
throughout a long season. It is obvious such cotton farmers 
cannot be helped by future price predictions. Who, then, are 
helped? The cotton buyers. They have a margin of six to 
eight months in which to buy cotton. If they are assured 
that there is plenty of cotton and the price will go lower, they 
can wait about making their purchases. They can profit by 
price predictions at the expense of the cotton farmers. 

The injury of price prediction, however, is not confined to 
the cotton farmers. Let us cite as another example the case 
of the growers of corn. 

Let us suppose a corn grower judges that prices must in- 
evitably advance. As a consequence he advises his tenants, 
A and B, to store their corn. A takes his advice; but B needs 
the money and sells his surplus. Suppose that on the day 
that the corn farmer gave his advice the Department had 
issued a prediction that corn prices were going to soar. 
B would not have sold. Other corn producers, many thou- 
sands of them, would not have sold. They would have 
shunted their hogs and cattle to market half fat in order to 
save corn. The supply of corn on hand at the end of the 
feeding season would have been close to normal—and corn 
prices would not have advanced. 

Thus by an apparent anomaly the Government by predict- 
ing a price decline in cotton makes its prediction come true 
whether it would have come true otherwise or not; but by 
predicting a price advance prevents a price advance which 
would have come if the Department had said nothing. 
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What is the answer? What can the Government do to help 
tenant B make the profit on his product which tenant A made? 
How can the Government give to everybody the benefit of its 
advice which both these tenants got from an unofficial and 
therefore less convincing source? The answer is probably 
that the Government cannot do much in the matter of advice 
of this sort, that in the very nature of things the attempt to 
give the advice brings, not benefit, but harm. 

Certainly the people have the right to all the definite, posi- 
tive, trustworthy information that their servants in the em- 
ploy of the Government can give them; but when the people 
look to the Government for advice as to how they can carry 
on their business they are trying to shift a responsibility which 
they ought to bear themselves. The danger of paternalism is 
not primarily the danger of tyranny, but the danger of incom- 
petence. A democratic government can be a good servant, but 
it can never be a good guardian. 


Our Troubles in Nicaragua 


HY should our marines be fighting Nicaraguans? 

\ \ Early last year, when the Liberals and Con- 

servatives were engaged in bloody civil war, and 
our marines were maintaining neutral zones for the protection 
of foreigners, Colonel Henry L. Stimson succeeded in bringing 
the civil war to an end. Now the marines are engaged in 
fighting Nicaraguans. Sixteen marines have been killed and 
an unknown number—estimated at about five hundred—of 
the Nicaraguans have lost their lives. Eleven hundred and 
sixty-two more marines, of whom only fourteen are enlisted 
replacements, are on their way to reinforce those already 
there. What, it is naturally asked, does a pacification amount 
to which results in more fighting? It is no wonder the Ameri- 
can people are puzzled. 

One reason why they are puzzled is that the Government 
of the United States has failed to let the people know fully and 
frankly to what it has been committed. The intentions of the 
Administration in its Nicaraguan policy have been good; but 
its objectives do not seem to have been clear. Its policy in 
Nicaragua calls to mind the flute-player’s lament: “I blow in 
sO swe-e-et, and it comes out so ro-otten.” It seems to have 
left the way open for attacks by such an orator as Heflin. 
It allows the public mind to remain in a state of confusion at 
the very time when interest in Latin-American affairs should 
be keenest. It leaves an unpleasant situation for our delega- 
tion at the Pan-American Conference in Havana to discuss 
without the backing of public sentiment in this country, and 
to be offset as best it can be by, the flying visits of Lindbergh 
in Central America. 

It is only fair to point out, however, that in its relations 
with Nicaragua the United States Government has arrived at 
a position in which it faces two dilemmas. Whether it could 
have avoided that position is not a question we shall discuss 
here, except to say that it has reached it in part as a conse- 
quence of what former Administrations have done. But the 
dilemmas are there. , 

In the first place, when the United States, through Colonel 
Henry L. Stimson, induced the Conservative Government and 
the Liberal rebels alike to lay down their arms it assumed 
certain obligations. It could not have induced the Conserva- 
tives to yield without assuring them of some means to control 
insurrection. It could not have induced the Liberals to yield 
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without assuring them that they would not suffer from the 
armed forces of the Nicaraguan Government. It induced both 
sides to yield by assuring them that it would help organize a 
Nicaraguan constabulary, that it would supervise the election 
in 1928 by means of Americans with ample police power, and 
that for the time being it would continue a sufficient force of 
marines to make its promises effective. One of the generals 
under the Liberal revolutionist Moncada refused to abide by 
the agreement. This man, Sandino, whom his former com- 
mander, Moncada, describes as having “dedicated his time to 
murdering his enemies, both Conservatives and Liberals,” 
gathered about him a band of outlaws for his depredations 
near the Honduran border. The Nicaraguan Government 
cannot suppress him because it has yielded control of its 
forces. The United States cannot turn the business of sup- 
pressing Sandino over to the Nicaraguan Government without 
being false to its promises to the Liberals. It has not yet 
had time to organize the Nicaraguan constabulary, and must 
use what forces it has. By pursuing Sandino it invites criti- 
cism at home. By abandoning the duty it has undertaken 
it would invite the just reproaches of both Liberals and Con- 
servatives in Nicaragua. 

This dilemma is really one in appearance rather than in 
reality. Between incurring criticism at home for fulfilling an 
obligation and incurring reproach abroad for repudiating that 
obligation there should be no hesitation in making a choice. 
In fact, we think there has been none. And there was very 
little, if any, choice between incurring that obligation and 
avoiding it. The United States had either to commit itself to 
the maintenance of order in Nicaragua or to let the destruc- 
tive civil war go on. The obligation was one which a strong 
country should be glad to incur for the sake of peace and 
humanity. 

The other dilemma concerns all of Latin America. Because 
of our interest and rights in the Isthmus European countries 
look to us for the protection of their citizens resident in Cen- 
tral America, and especially in Nicaragua. We cannot ignore 
their demands without abandonirfg our special position, and 
not even Nicaragua wants us to do that. But when we do 
take measures for the protection of our own citizens and other 
foreigners, South American republics grow suspicious and the 
very European countries that have asked for our intervention, 
taking advantage of our unpopularity in those South Ameri- 
can countries; profit in their trade with them. Which shall we 
do—cultivate our trade in South America at the expense of 
our position in the Isthmus, or maintain our position at the 
gateway between the East and the West, with the approval 
of the Isthmian countries, at the expense of our trade with 
South America? 

If our Government has not been frank in stating its policy 
to the American people, it is perhaps because it is not clear 
itself how it can deal with these dilemmas. It should be clear 
with regard to the first. Having incurred an obligation, it 
should hold to it; but it should have found some way to make 
clear to the American people what the obligation was at the 
time it was incurred. In regard to the second, concerning 
America’s Isthmian policy, the Government’s course may have 
been equally clear to itself, but it has not been made clear to 
the people of the country. In a nation with a responsible par- 
liament, like Great Britain’s, in which the executive is repre- 
sented, the government has a means of authoritatively stating 
its policy in answers to questions from the floor. Lacking 
such means, an American Administration should take special 
pains to explain in some other way its policies to the people. 
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Life and Death and Giants 


HE animal kingdom is breaking 
into the news, London has been 
troubled by floods this winter, 
and last month sent to this country a 
strange story of an army of rats. As 
homelike cellars and familiar haunts be- 
came too damp for the comfort of any 
self-respecting rat, the army, acting 
almost as though it had received a secret 
signal, evacuated its summer and au- 
tumn quarters and filled the streets. 
Those who watched declared that the 
rats fell into regular military formation, 
directed and led by one old rat, larger 
than the others and distinguished for his 
scars and whiskers. 

The sight was so uncanny, and the 
rats so desperate, that no bystander felt 
like interfering. Dogs were sicked on 
the army, only to fall back with tails be- 
tween their legs. Before the startled 
and fearsome eyes of those who watched 
the army moved on through the streets, 
into the outlying roads towards the 
country. Whether the old rat had been 
in his youth another Dick Whittington, 
or had grown fond of country excur- 
sions, no one will ever know. In any 
event, there is a wood outside London 
that was somehow familiar to his senses, 
and into this wood he led his fleeing 
forces, 

As the army of rats disappeared into 
the underbrush, small boys and yapping 
dogs felt brave once more. All during 
the afternoon, with sticks and cries of 
excitement, they beat the woods and 
routed out a number of victims; but the 
scarred and bewhiskered general was not 
seen again. He had escaped with the 
larger part of his army to new havens of 
security. 


4 te month New York matches Lon- 
don, but with a gentler story from 
the world of birds and beasts. It seems 
that feathered hawks can prey on city 
streets as well as on the countryside. 
Lately a hawk has chosen the East Side 
of the city for the sake of the pigeons 
which make their home there. 

The other day, a homing pigeon that 
had recently made the trip from South 
Carolina to its master on Second Ave- 
nue, was attacked by the hawk and 
badly injured in one wing. The strug- 
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Miniatures from the News 


By IBBY HALL 


Life, and death, and giants 

Such as these, are still. . . . 
Minor apparatus, hopper of the mill, 
Beetle at the candle, 

Or a fife’s small fame, 
Maintain by accident 

That they proclaim. 

—Emity DIcKkINSON. 


gling bird made its escape westward. 
Over towards Fifth Avenue, through the 
traffic, and on towards Broadway, the 
pigeon made its way by foot, dragging 
its wounded wing. Naturally, it was lost 
sight of by the hawk. But the pigeon 
took no chances. Arrived at the por- 
ters’ entrance of the Hotel Algonquin, it 
paused, entered the building, and made 
its way down the corridor to a small 
anteroom. Through the aid of a porter 
who noticed the wounded wing, it finally 
reached the proprietor of the hotel. 

The proprietor and his wife have set 
a new record for their profession, The 
pigeon was nursed and fed, its master 
was traced through a bird-fancier, and 
now it is safe and well again in its own 
home. 


hee’ years ago a young man from 
the Middle West entered a broker- 
age firm in Wall Street. It was a suc- 
cessful firm that did a large business in 
stocks and bonds, that held a seat on the 
Stock Exchange, and displayed the 
young man’s name prominently in letters 
of gold. One day it was all of that; the 
next, it went into bankruptcy for over 
$300,000. 

The father of the young broker was a 
successful printer, whose fortune was 
variously estimated, but he didn’t choose 
to do much of anything about the failure 
of his son. The creditors received 27 


cents on the dollar, and in time recov-. 


ered, presumably, from their loss of faith 
and funds. 

The young man didn’t do very much 
about it. There is no record that he ex- 
pressed any apologies, or regrets, or fu- 
ture intentions; nor, apparently, did he 
waste words on explanations. 

But twenty years have gone by, and 
in this New Year’s week the same young 
man, grown twenty years older, now the 


inheritor of his father’s business and the 
president of his own joint business, has 
mailed checks mounting towards one 
million dollars to every creditor, or his 
heirs, of that original firm. The bank- 
ruptcy proceedings were considered hon- 
orable, the law had absolved him from 
any blame or responsibility; but this 
man seemed indifferent to any concep- 
tion of honor save one, and that his own. 
In his one comment he assures humanity 
that he is making no rule for any one 
else. It was only necessary for him to 
act as seemed right to himself, 

One is somehow reminded of another 
American, Nathaniel Hawthorne, who, 
in dire need, accepted at one time a 
purse made up by friends, Years later, 
when he was Minister to England, he 
repaid this gift with his hardly accumu- 
lated savings. It would not have been 
right, he wrote to those same friends, to 
have consoled himself at the time of the 


gift by promises of repayment. 
A TINY news item gives only the last 
curtain of a long-drawn-out trag- 
edy. Little can be guessed of the first 
acts, but it is evident that here was an- 
other pair more successful in holding to 
their marriage than in solving life finan- 
cially. So life with its hard needs finally 
managed to separate them. They were 
evidently people of breeding and educa- 
tion, they were not young any longer; 
they had to find some means by which 
they could live, so the wife went West 
while the husband stayed East with the 
single intention of finding work. 

The husband lived with relatives, and 
from this temporary home he made his 
rounds of the city with unbelievable dis- 
appointment and disaster. One day the 
postman left a letter for him. His sister- 
in-law took it upstairs and knocked on 
the door of his room—knocked, and 
then opened the door. Inside, upon the 
bed, with a pistol in his hand and a bul- 
let in his brain, lay the man. 

Some one opened the letter later on 
and found it had come from the dead 
man’s wife. In it she begged him to 
hurry across the continent. Through 
unheard-of luck in real estate she had 
made herself a fortune. At last they 
could be together again. 
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GREAT 
Az 
people 

in New York are 
going these nights 


to see George 
Kelly’s newest 
play, “Behold, 


the Bridegroom,” 
and a good many 
of them, we ven- 
ture to say, are 
coming away 
considerably puzzled. 

For Mr. Kelly is well known from 
“The Show-Off” and “Craig’s Wife” as 
an excellent playwright of the realistic 
school. He has an uncanny ability for 
choosing the significant detail in charac- 
ter and a sure appreciation of what it is 
in a play that holds an audience’s atten- 
tion. Because of this, perhaps, he is 
holding his audiences in his new play 
even though, at the same time, he is 
puzzling them. 

The reason is not far to seek. “Be- 
hold, the Bridegroom” is primarily a 
psychological play about a girl of our 
so-called upper classes who has played 
fast and loose with her life until she 
meets a self-made man, with whom she 
genuinely falls in love, but whom she 
fails to interest. Her realization of her 
failure to secure the one man she has 
ever really wanted—though she has 
lived with many—produces a sense of 
unworthiness in her and causes her to 
revalue her entire life. Faced with the 
truth about herself, she cannot stand the 
picture which she sees, and the over- 
whelming inferiority that results kills 
her. Her illness is diagnosed as beyond 
the power of medicine to alleviate and 
is viewed by the doctors as that mys- 
terious malady, love-sickness, for which 
there is no cure. 

The further facts are that since child- 
hood she has been motherless—her 
mother died when she was a year old— 
and she has always admired and ideal- 
ized her father. It has never occurred 
to her that he would ever marry again, 
although he is barely fifty. Almost im- 
mediately before she meets the man with 
whom she falls in love she learns that 
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her father is about to marry again. In 
the entire course of the play, she meets 
the man, for love of whom she dies, only 
two or three times—all of them purely 
social occasions. When she is dying, her 
father, upon the advice of the doctors, 
asks this man to come to see her, in the 
hope that his presence will work some 
change. She asks this man to wear 
again the flower that he wore in his but- 
tonhole when she first saw him, and 
which caused her to exclaim, “Behold, 
the Bridegroom!” Seeing him once 
again as she saw him the first time, she 
dies, averring that she was not ready 
when the bridegroom appeared. Where- 
upon the man says that perhaps he also 
was not ready and that such a thing 
may not come his way again—and there 
you are! 

Where? 

Well, this observer cannot help feeling 
that Mr. Kelly has presented a patho- 
logical case and that it will be just as 
well for the man if such a thing never 
does come his way again. This seems 
evident when one considers the affair— 
her refusals to marry, although she takes 
men for superficial physical affairs (mar- 
ried, usually!); her emotions when she 
learns that her father is to possess an- 
other woman and cast her aside; her 
transference of her fixation to an ideal 
man; and then, rather than make any 


effort to win this man’s love or face real- 


ity, her preference to see him once more 
as her ideal and then die. 

To our mind, the trouble ‘is that Mr. 
Kelly has reproduced his story with great 
fidelity and power. And as played by 






Judith Anderson, 
there is a sus- 
pense and a 
‘ power in the 
drama that goes 
beyond its faults. 
Mr. Kelly’s han- 
dling of his 
theme holds his 
audience pre- 
Cisely as any 
mystery play or 
strange psychic 
situation grips 
anybody. 

And yet, when all is done, it is as if 
he had portrayed a mystery whose solu- 
tion he did not possess. Because of his 
wonderful talent for reproducing life, he 
has conveyed to his audience all the 
drama of his story—but as if he himself 
did not in the least understand the forces 
that produced it. , 

Certainly it is obvious that to draw a 
Victorian moral from such a situation is 
absurd. Which is just what his charac- 
ters do. The wages of sin are death. 
Is it, then, not a play of mystery—a 
play of human character wherein the 
psychic factors are a mystery? Does 
Mr. Kelly himself consider it merely a 
story which carries a moral? 

The most striking thing is that the 
people concerned are supposedly very 
intelligent. Yet they seem never to have 
heard of Dr. Brill or of any psychologist 
or psychoanalyst. Of course, if a psy- 
chologist had been called in, there might 
have been no play. But the present re- 
sult is like a piece of voodoo business— 
almost as if Mr. Kelly had “gone” Eu- 
gene O’Neil, but had as his ability only 
Sinclair Lewis’s talent for photographic 
realism. 

It is possible that the saving grace of 
the whole business is that this is pre- 
cisely what Mr. Kelly intended; and 
that he himself shares none of the Vic- 
torian misapprehensions of his charac- 
ters, and so, rising far above them, is 
able to present their tragedy without 
once hinting that he himself understands 
the causes back of it. 

If so, he has done himself proud. 

F. R. B. 
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Musical Impressions 


HE season of Peace on Earth, 

Good Will to Men, seems to 

have encouraged the more 
modern disciples of that august lady of 
Mount Parnassus, be she Euterpe, Terp- 
sichore, Polyhymnia, or Calliope, who 
has music and musicians under her high 
protection, to make what seemed to be a 
concerted attack on this community, 
which, say what you will, is still more 
than a little reluctant to accept the mu- 
sic of the more modern, or, as some 
would rather style it, the ultra-modern 
school. Whatever the motive, be it the 
spirit of the season or just plain itch, 
some of us are profoundly grateful for 
three particularly interesting concerts 
proffered us during the Christmas week. 

The New School for Social Research, 
way over in West Twenty-third Street 
near the river, led off with a “Concert 
of Modern Music” arranged by Aaron 
Copland. The School has a good though 
small concert hall, admirably suited to 
the type of program given on this special 
occasion, a program made up of com- 
positions by Krenek, Stravinsky, Hinde- 
mith, Cowell, Ravel, Webern, and Cop- 
land. 

Any one who has attended the Wiener 
Concerts at the Salle des Agriculteurs, 
in Paris, would have found here very 
much the same atmosphere of interest 
coupled with a lack of self-consciousness 
not often found in this city. Perhaps 
being not so far distant from the steam- 
ship piers of the Compagnie Générale 
Transatlantique has something to do 
with it. 

A “Concerto for Violin and Piano,” 
by Ernest Krenek, played by Barbara 
Lull and Aaron Copland, started the 
proceedings. The Concerto is in one 
movement, and, while absolutely modern 
in treatment, is well-balanced as to con- 
struction, lucid, and most effective, and 
for that reason can be forgiven a some- 
what too whimsical ending—an ending 
which did not seem to be in keeping with 
the dignity of the rest of the work. Miss 
Lull handled the very difficult violin 
part most capably, while Mr. Copland 
accomplished wonders at the piano. 

Interest centered, however, in the 
Eight Songs from “Das Marienleben” of 
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By EUGENE BONNER 


Hereafter, each week, Eugene Bonner 
—musician, composer, and critic—is 
going to give us news and criticisms 
on affairs in the musical world. New 
operas, new experiments, happenings 
of note—all will be reported in these 
pages. It will give us an intelligent 
view of a subject which has been too 
much neglected in a country so pas- 
sionately devoted to music in all its 
forms—from jazz to grand opera. 


Paul Hindemith. This song cycle is in 
the most characteristic manner of Hin- 
demith, who, in the opinion of many, is 
now ranked as Germany’s most interest- 
ing contemporary composer. The cycle 
consists of sixteen poems by the famous 
Czechoslovakian poet, Rainer Maria 
Rilke, who died last year, which form a 
chain of incidents in the life of the Vir- 
gin Mary from her birth to her death, 
ascension, and reception into heaven. 

The songs, or rather the eight of them 
given on this occasion, were extremely 
interesting from the point of view of 
musical construction and at times were 
most effective, though whether the com- 
poser was altogether happy in suiting 
this music to the moods of the poems 
is quite another story. The modern 
manner is entirely capable of handling 
such a subject without resorting to some 
of the strained effects used by Hinde- 
mith on several occasions. The “Birth 
of Mary” and the “Pieta” seemed more 
in the mood of the poems than the other 
settings, though there were moments of 
great beauty in the “Resting-Place on 
the Flight to Egypt.” The final num- 
ber, “Of Mary Dead,” in which the an- 
gel is telling Thomas of her ascent into 
heaven, is a splendid and jubilant thing, 
but, so far from suggesting celestial 
glories, it seemed rather to hymn joys 
terrestrial, and of the Dark Continent at 
that. 

However, and with all allowance for 
differences of opinion pro and con, “Das 
Marienleben” is a valuable addition to 
contemporary music and is well worth a 
good many more hearings, as, say what 
one will, the modern idiom is in many 


cases so very intricate that simply hear- 
ing the music once or twice is not 
enough—it must be studied. Greta Tor- 
padie sang the extraordinarily difficult 
vocal parts with authority, and in this 
case that means more than it would 
seem, while Aaron Copland appeared to 
have no difficulty in negotiating the 
complexities of the piano accompani- 
ments. 

Followed a group of Piano Composi- 
tions by Henry Cowell played by him- 
self. (Has any one else tried to do them 
yet?) There is no doubt whatever that 
Mr, Cowell has brought forward a new 
type of piano-playing that has enormous 
possibilities; what with smacking whole 
bunches of notes with the length of his 
forearm and whanging the strings as if 
he were playing a huge zither, he does 
get new effects. Like all strange and 
bizarre effects, they get monotonous 
after a while, but that doesn’t signify 
that there aren’t great possibilities dor- 
mant, though that is scarcely the word 
to use in this connection, as there’s 
nothing “dormant” in the vicinity when 
Mr. Cowell cuts loose. All the same, we 
should like to hear some compositions of 
his for piano and full orchestra. 

The Stravinsky “Serenade for Piano,” 
consisting of four short movements, 
while well enough played by Carl 
Buchman, was perhaps the least inter- 
esting item on the evening’s menu. A 
simple Berceuse of Ravel, four whimsi- 
cal piecelets of Webern, and a Nocturne 
and Serenade by Aaron Copland, all for 
violin and piano and played by Miss 
Lull and Mr, Copland, composed the 
final group. The Nocturne, coming im- 
mediately after the Webern numbers, 
seemed almost reactionary, but Mr. 
Copland speedily redeemed himself with 
a delightful larky Serenade, which 
brought to a close one of the most inter- 
esting concerts heard so far this season. 


| hes GAUTHIER came forward the fol- 

lowing night at the Town Hall with 
another one of her unusual programs. 
Here is a singer who is not only a fine 
artist, but a most interesting personality 
as well, who goes to great pains to un- 
earth rarely heard old music as well as 
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Eva Gauthier, from the drawing by John S. Sargent 


to bring forward many of the composi- 
tions of the young modern group, the 
latter a not altogether thankful task, as 
American audiences as a rule resent, and 
resent bitterly, any attempt on the part 
of any musician—singer, pianist, or con- 
ductor—to get them to listen to the new 
music. Mme. Gauthier has not weak- 
ened so far in her good endeavors in this 
line, though she mixes them in with a 
good deal of the less modern, in an 
effort, perhaps, to gild the pill. 

The singer’s program on this occasion 
was calculated to suit all tastes—that is, 
unless you’d come to hear German 
Lieder, in which case you were sunk. 
Starting with the “Tu se’ morta” from 


the “Orfeo” of Monteverde and two 


other airs by the same composer, sung 
to harpsichord accompaniment, she sang 
her way through a group of classic 
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Spanish songs, a group of new American 
songs, and ended up with “Some Old 
and New French and Spanish Songs.” 

The Debussy group and the “Réves” 
of Maurice Ravel were sung simply and 
with understanding, while, of the Ameri- 
can songs, “The Poet’s Vision,” by 
Henry Eicheim, and Henry Cowell’s set- 
ting of Edna St. Vincent Millay’s 
“There She Lies” were particularly well 
done. In fact, Mme. Gauthier sang 
throughout with the artistic discrimina- 
tion and good-taste that characterize all 
her work and make any recital she gives 
well worthy of attention. 


HE next evening the League of Com- 
posers had its say, and, to better 
elucidate its position, decided to contrast 
the new music with the ancient and 
thereby show that, after all, the young 


moderns aren’t half as crazy as the more 
conservative musical element would have 
it thought. The program, made up of 
organ and vocal music, ranged from 
sixteenth-century composers of Italy and 
Holland to American and German wri- 
ters of the present day. 

It seems extraordinary that music, 
having reached the high stage of har- 
monic and contrapuntal development in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
could have retrograded to such an extent 
that the masterpieces of such composers 
as Luca Marenzio and Carlo Gesualdo 
were neglected and forgotten for over 
two centuries and but for the patient re- 
search of present-day scholars would 
have probably been lost to the world 
forever.. The “Solo e pensoso” of Ma- 
renzio is of particular interest, for in this 
madrigal are foreshadowed the har- 
monies used by Wagner nearly three 
hundred years later, though it is highly 
improbable that Wagner ever saw this 
work or even heard the name of the 
composer. This and the “Tu m/’uccidi” 
of Gesualdo were undoubtedly the most 
interesting numbers of the ancient group 
on the program. 

Gesualdo, Prince of Venosa, a scion of 
one of the ancient Sicilian families, was 
not only a great composer, but a mur- 
derer as well, having slaughtered his 
wife and her lover in good old Renais- 
sance fashion, which tragedy, it is said, 
overshadowed his whole life and art. 
The form of his madrigals, according to 
Philip Heseltine in his study of Gesual- 
do, “is almost invariably conditioned by 
verbal antitheses. . . . Slow, strange 
progressions of chords and short, heart- 
rending cries of melody are reserved for 
the expression of grief, suffering and 
thoughts of death. . . . In short Gesualdo 
was a composer of extraordinary genius, 
whose works still live, in the fullest sense 
of the word, as the vivid and passionate 
expression of a strange personality.” 

Of the contemporary works, the two 
organ numbers of Roger Sessions, sim- 
ple, direct, and conveying a mood of 
calm introspection, were quite satisfac- 
torily performed by Joseph Yasser, while 
Greta Torpadie, accompanied by Aaron 
Copland, repeated six of the eight songs 
from Hindemith’s “Marienleben” that 
she had sung two nights before at the 
New School for Social Research. The 
Solo Unit of the Choral Symphony So- 
ciety of New York sang the ancient 
madrigals and the modern “Lands- 
knechtstrinklied” of Paul Hindemith un- 
der the expert and sympathetic direction 
of Willem Mengelberg. 
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Windows on the World 


By MALCOLM WATERS DAVIS 


UTCRIES of 
alarm = are 
probably to 


be expected—both in 
Latin America and 
the United States— 
over the fact that the 
Mexican Minister of 
Finance has turned 
for consultation on 
the economic reconstruction of Mexico 
to the Ambassador of the United States, 
Dwight W. Morrow. Mr. Morrow has 
not only been an international banker, 
but a Morgan partner, and he went to 
Mexico City straight from the shady 
purlieus of Wall Street. That, of course, 
will make it seem to some people terrible 
that Mexico should be consulting him on 
financial matters—and to others, the 
most hopeful sign in our relations with 
Mexico. For Mr. Morrow is at once one 
of the most expert and liberal-minded 
of financiers, 

Mexico is emerging from twenty years 
of revolution and disorganization. Her 
most urgent need is to revive her na- 
tional income. Her decision to recog- 
nize the rights of foreign oil companies 
is one step in this direction, for an im- 
portant part of her revenue came from 
her petroleum tax. Further, the claims 
of former landholders whose property 
was taken under the terms of her law 
nationalizing the soil remain to be 
cleared up. The treatment of both of 
these questions will affect her credit 
abroad. 

New credit is apparently what Mexico 
must have. Her income for the present 
year is estimated at about 290,000,000 
pesos, and her expenses at about 260,- 
000,000. At the same time, the mora- 
torium that has deferred for two years 
her difficulties with her debts is ending, 
and she faces debt charges of over 117,- 
000,000 pesos. That means a serious 
deficit, and so complicated are Mexico’s 
debts that her Government is said not to 
know exactly how much she owes. 

Sefior de la Fuente, Chief of the Mex- 
ican Department of Credit, has come to 
New York to negotiate for a new adjust- 
ment of terms of debt settlement with 
the International Committee of Bankers 
on Mexico, headed by Thomas W. La- 
mont, of J. P. Morgan & Co. The rela- 
tion between these conferences and the 
conversations of the Finance Minister 
with Ambassador Morrow in Mexico 
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City is obvious. And the initiative Mr. 
Morrow has taken to establish a new 
cordial feeling between Mexico and the 


-United States shows that a vigorous 


effort is under way to reach a working 
solution of the problems which have 
held the two nations apart. 


5 eee has opened the way for 
air communication with Mexico. 
Since January, 1924, the Administration 
has had an embargo on shipments of 
aircraft and aircraft equipment across 
the border. Now Secretary Kellogg has 
announced that the Department of State 
is prepared to give requests for permis- 
sion of shipments favorable considera- 
tion. The decision makes possible the 
establishment of American air lines 
south of the Rio Grande. 


HEN is a war not a war? “When 

it’s not aggressive,” M. Briand, 

French Foreign Minister, might an- 
swer. 

Secretary Kellogg replied to his pro- 
posal of a treaty outlawing war between 
France and the United States by sug- 
gesting a treaty open to all nations, re- 
nouncing war as a means of national 
policy and substituting arbitration. (Mr. 
Kellogg excepted questions affecting the 
Monroe Doctrine, and reserved accept- 
ance of any arbitral decision to the 
Senate; but so old and tried a statesman 
as M. Briand must have expected that.) 
The French diplomat countered by ac- 
cepting the American plan “in principle” 
and requesting that it be made to apply 
specifically to wars of aggression. He 
urged further that the United States and 
France should sign a treaty at once 
without waiting for others. He assumed 
that Secretary Kellogg could not mean 
to debar wars for self-defense. 

Paris is concerned about the effect of 
the American scheme on her agreements 
under the League of Nations Covenant 
to aid in preventing wars and punishing 
aggressors. Her reply, consequently, is 
a move to bring the American program 
into line with the League accord. 

Washington is reluctant to do what 
Paris wants. Possible embarrassments 
are involved in a special agreement with 
one nation. And still greater difficulties 
are foreseen in denouncing a nation as 
an aggressor. Should Geneva or Wash- 
ington do it? 


The trouble seems to be that we 
Americans are internationally simple- 
minded. When we say a war we mean 
a war, and to us an engagement not to 
make war seems enough. But Euro- 
peans, more versed in the ways of a wily 
world, want a statement of what kind of 
war we mean, what will constitute that 
kind of war, and—if possible—what we 
will do if some nation breaks its word 
and goes on the prohibited war-path. 
That is asking more of the Senate than 
any one has yet been able to get it to 
do. 

The great significance in all the nego- 
tiation is the fact that the United States 
has actually offered to enter into an 
agreement with other Powers to prohibit 
war. That alone is enough to amaze 
Europe—and to mark a long step for- 
ward, 


Pps have lent more money 
privately abroad than is owed to 
the United States in war debts. The 
whole amount of capital advanced to 
foreign governments and industries, says 
the Department of Commerce, amounted 
at the end of 1927 to about thirteen bill- 
ion dollars. This is exclusive of the sum 
of about ten billion dollars of war debts 
owed to the United States by the Allied 
nations. 

Furthermore, the past year saw a new 
record for foreign loans offered in the 
United States of almost $1,600,000,000. 
Four times before—in 1916, and suc- 
cessively in 1924, 1925, and 1926— 
flotations of foreign loans have risen 
above the billion-dollar level. Note that 
each year for the past four years that 
mark has been passed. And consider 
that official experts predict for the year 
which is ahead an even greater borrow- 
ing of American money for use over- 
seas. 

If any one wonders whether we can 
be an isolated nation, those figures are 
the answer. We are getting more and 
more interested in other nations, more 
and more concerned in their welfare, 
every year. 

Our total investment abroad of course 
includes the American hemisphere and 
Asia as well as Europe. But if she keeps 
on, Europe will have secured from indi- 
vidual Americans within a few years as 
much as she is called upon to repay to 
the United States Government in more 
than half a century. 
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Nour early 
I youth we used 
to slide down 
the front stairs on 
an enormous tea- 
tray, which had as 
a decoration, if we 
remember rightly, a 
Biblical scene in 
brilliant colors, with 
palm trees and cam- 
els and patriarchs in 
gay robes. Once we 
tried the back stairs, 
which were uncarpeted, but met with 
noisy disaster on the hairpin turn, half- 
way down, However, that is another 
story. What we wished to say was that, 
possibly as a result of our fondness for 
this winter sport, we have always liked 
brightly decorated trays, and we saw 
some the other day which it seemed to 
us would please even those who have 
never gone in for tea-tray coasting.’ 
They are of heavy metal, hand-made 
and decorated—a revival, really, of an 
art that was developed in the early years 
of the nineteenth century—particularly, 
we believe, in France. There are trays 
of all shapes and sizes, from the tea and 
breakfast trays down to cocktail and 
sugar-and-cream sizes, and the designs 
of flowers or fruit or odd old-fashioned 
scenes reproduce faithfully the spirit of 
the French originals from which they 
drew their inspiration. 
From the same shop come a number 
of other decorated metal articles. All of 
this, by the way, is known as téle, which 
your French dictionary will tell you 
means sheet-iron. The scrap-baskets are 
good looking, and heavy enough to 
stand some wear. One of them is 
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The genius of America expresses itselt 
in many ways, but in none more effec- 
tively than in raising the general stand- 
ard of living. The best scientific, 
inventive, and artistic brains in Amer- 
ica are being applied to the production 
of things that minister to our comfort, 
our amusement, or our sense of beauty. 

The editors believe that no view of 
current affairs is complete that does not 
include some account of these things. 


‘them at right angles. 


The Newest Contributions of American Genius to the Art of Living 


made to stand in a 
corner, and looks 
from the top like 
the quarter of a cir- 
cle—if you know 
what we mean. 
There are wall 
sconces, and sugar- 
scoop candlesticks, 
and book-ends, and 
water-tight —— wall- 
pockets for flowers 
and vases, and cake 
and cigarette boxes, 
and desk sets, and watering-pots, and 
flower-pot holders, and there are fireside 
sets, consisting of screen, tray, bellows, 
and coal-hod, all in one design. 

Besides the tdle, there are some very 
good reprodictions and adaptations of 
old brass. And there’s a_ chestnut 
roaster, which is a box with a perforated 
lid at the end of a long handle. 


W: had something to say a month 
or so ago about the ugliness of 
steam and hot-water radiators, and the 
necessity for concealing them. We have 
recently come across a radiator * which 
takes up amazingly little room for the 
amount of heat it gives, and which con- 
sequently is much easier to conceal than 
the old upright monstrosities. The 
amount of heat a radiator will give out 
—other things, such as furnace men, be- 
ing equal—is governed by the radiating 
surface which it has. The sections of 
this radiator are of brass, and have a 
great many thin brass fins attached to 
We are not a 
plumber, and have neither the desire nor 
the knowledge to be technical about this, 
but it is plain to us that by this arrange- 


2 Robras 20-20. 


ment there is a great deal of radiating 
surface in a very small space. One of 
these radiators is said to be one-fifth the 
size and one-fifth the weight of an old- 
fashioned radiator giving the same 
amount of heat. 

The sections can be connected either 
side by side or one above the other, to 
fit most conveniently into the space. A 
space in the wall four inches deep, a foot 
high, and. 70 inches long will accommo- 
date 100 square feet of radiation. You 
can shut them completely out of sight, 
with a grille below to admit the air and 
another above to discharge it when it is 
heated. For the bathroom a special unit 
has been devised which can be set in be- 
hind the lavatory, where it is out of the 
way and occupies very little room. In 
a hall the radiator can be installed under 
the stairs, with a grille in the first riser 
and another in the third. 

This company has also devised a 
steam radiator which works from an or- 
dinary electric-light socket, and can be 
moved around the house. There are 
several types and sizes, one of which fits 
into a small cabinet on casters. In a 
climate such as that of Florida, where 
houses have no heating plants, yet where 
there are frequently chilly days when 
you shiver and shiver and can’t do any- 
thing about it, such radiators would be 
extremely valuable. Even farther north 
there are plenty of spring and fall days 
before the furnace has got into action, 
when living-rooms and dining-rooms, 
and particularly bathrooms, could easily 
be made comfortable in a few minutes 
with one of these contrivances. They’re 
mechanically controlled, too, so that you 
don’t have to watch them. All you do 
is put in a little water and turn on the 
switch. 


A RANGE that operates from a floor 

or base plug has also been brought 
out. This has two ovens, one for cook- 
ing, the other for broiling and baking. 
It takes up about the same space as a 
filing cabinet, and will also give a sup- 
ply of hot water without the use of addi- 
tional current. 


P you have ever had trouble running 
an electric cord from a base plug un- 
der rugs to a lamp or radio in another 
part of the room, you would do well to 
investigate the flat, rubber-insulated ex- 
tension cord which is now on the mar- 
ket. Your rug will lie flat over it, and 
won’t wear. One end of the cord has a 
receptacle for a standard plug, the other 
is fitted with a special soft rubber plug 
which won’t break or crush. 
W. R. B. 
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The Street of Finance 


A Weekly Review of the High Lights of Wall Street 


IDE, exciting fluctuations in 
foreign currencies such as 
occurred daily during the 


three or four years subsequent to the 
Armistice and which have not been un- 
known more recently are things of the 
past. The Spanish peseta is now the 
only important exchange to furnish a 
playground for the speculator, and the 
present year probably will see all the 
leading currencies firmly anchored to a 
solid basis. 

Lithuania and Latvia stabilized in 
1922; Austria, in 1923; Germany, Swe- 
den, and Estonia, in 1924; Great Brit- 
ain, Holland, Hungary, the Free Port of 
Danzig, and Albania, in 1925; Finland 
and Belgium, in 1926; and Denmark, 
Bulgaria, Poland, and Italy, in 1927. 

France, Japan, Spain, Norway, 
Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Portugal, 
Greece, Rumania, and Turkey are not 
yet officially stabilized. The first four 
of these ten should be in the fold, for 
various reasons, before the end of the 
year. About the other six no one can 
be sure, but they are of minor interest. 


Their foreign trade is small and their. 


political situations are so obscure and so 
subject to violent changes that their cur- 
rencies offer little attraction to the spec- 
ulator. 

The French franc and the Norwegian 
crown could be stabilized easily tomor- 
row if the controlling Governments saw 
fit. The former has been selling at vir- 
tually the same price for the past year 
and the latter is less than half a cent 
from parity. Japan, whose plans for the 
restoration of sound money were 
wrecked by the earthquake in 1924 and 
again by a financial crisis last winter, 
will return to a gold basis as soon as its 
banking system goes through a reorgani- 
zation process, which should be com- 
pleted by next autumn. Spain is not 
and never has been heavily in debt, and 
once political tranquillity is assured, the 
gap of two cents which now separates 
the price of the peseta from par could 
be and will be closed. 

Currency depreciation is a country’s 
easiest and in some cases its only practi- 
cal defense against such a tremendous 
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By THOMAS H. GAMMACK 


For many years The Outlook has con- 
ducted in connection with this depart- 
ment—which is intended primarily to 
present an intelligent discussion of 
what is going on in the financial world 
—an advice-to-subscribers service. 

A new policy, however, is now being 
followed. The Outlook believes that 
intelligent people nowadays properly 
seek advice concerning their invest- 
ments from their local banker or the 
representatives of the reputable invest- 
ment houses in their city or town. It 
does not believe that it is the function 
of a magazine to give definite financial 
advice. It considers that the question 
of how to invest your money has be- 
come a specialized field which no 
longer lies within the proper province 
of this magazine. 

If there are any of our readers who 
are not easily able to consult a banker 
or investment house representative, 
The Outlook will be glad to direct 
them to the proper sources of informa- 
tion, and, if desired, turn their inquiries 
over to such specialists as we consider 
dependable and trustworthy. 


financial strain as was thrown on the bel- 
ligerents and some of the neutrals during 
the war. When the depreciation is made 
permanent, it becomes a form of taxa- 
tion, even of confiscation. A govern- 
ment, in effect, says to the holders of its 
obligations, currency as well as bonds, 
We have taken 25, 50, or perhaps 100 
per cent of the money we owed you and 
used it to pay our swollen bills. France, 
for instance, by revaluing the franc, 
which was worth 20 cents in 1914, at 
4 cents, would cancel 80 per cent of 
all its franc obligations; Germany, by 
allowing the old mark to become worth- 
less, wiped out its internal debt com- 
pletely. 

But, whatever the justification for 
abandoning the gold standard, the ex- 
perience of Europe after the war shows 
how onerous are the handicaps of a 
fluctuating currency. Because the value 
of promises to pay rises and falls with 


the value of the currency, trade be- 
comes dangerously speculative; budgets, 
both national and private, are meaning- 
less; and, when further depreciation is 
in sight, the incentive for saving is 
greatly diminished. When the value of 
its money is falling and prices are conse- 
quently rising, a country frequently en- 
joys spurious prosperity and faces the 
temptation of continuing inflation indefi- 
nitely, but no wise government delays 
stabilization any longer than it has 
to. 

The problem then arises as to the level 
of stabilization. Shall the value of the 
currency be restored to what it was be- 
fore the disaster or shall it be fixed at 
a lower level? The latter alternative is 
the cheaper for the government, but the 
former, which was the choice of Great 
Britain, Holland, and the Scandinavian 
countries, means the purchase of prestige 
which may pay large dividends in the 
future. In some cases, of course, a 
country has gone so far on the road of 
depreciation that it cannot retrace all 
its steps. This was true of Germany, 
France, Belgium, and Italy. 

Great Britain, the most notable exam- 
ple of a country which decided to stab- 
lize its currency at its pre-war level, 
paid a high price for this prestige. It 
pushed the pound sterling from its low 
point of $3.19 back to par, which is 
about $4.88, thereby increasing its in- 
ternal debt some 40 per cent and forcing 
on the country the trade depression that 
almost inevitably results from deflation. 
J. M. Keynes and other economists with 
a popular following attacked the Gov- 
ernment vigorously for this policy, but 
Great Britain is on its feet again and its 
people undoubtedly are glad that the 
pound was restored to its old place. 

Because the coal strike hit the country 
immediately after revalorization was 
completed, the benefits that result ordi- 
narily from stabilization were dashed 
away. In the case of Germany and 
Belgium, however, these benefits were 
very plain. The old mark was aban- 
doned and the new reichsmark installed 
in the summer of 1924. This is what 

( Continued on page 113) 
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“Get the message through” 


An Advertisement of the 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


In THE Sixties the “pony ex- 
press” carried the mail over 
mountains and Indian wilder- 
nesses from St. Joseph, Missouri, to 
San Francisco. The express riders and 
station keepers won undying fame for 
getting the message through, regard- 
less of hardship or danger. 

Today, in the city of Denver there is 
rising on the site of one of the old pony 
express corrals another splendid struc- 
ture dedicated to the service of modern 
message-bearing—the new headquarters 
building of one of the companies of the 
Bell System. In fact and in spirit, the 
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Bell System is the lineal descen- 
dant of the pony express. 

It is this spirit of responsibility 
that causes operators to risk their lives 
by remaining at their switchboards in 
the face of fire, flood or other great 
danger. The same spirit calls linemen 
or repairmen to go out, even at the 
risk of their lives, to repair the lines in 
time of accident or storm. 

There are no instructions requiring 
Bell System employees to endanger their 
lives. It is the spirit of communication 
that bids them, ‘‘Get the message 
through.” 
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Tell Me a Story 


Original tales remembered from childhood to tell to children 


Conducted by HARRIET EAGER DAVIS 


OSE was next-to-the-biggest of 
R the O’Neill family, and there 
were many O’Neills. Father was 
an “elfin Irishman” with a wandering 
foot and a passion for wild places; so he 
transported his family to the mountains 
of Missouri and built a home known as 
“the mansion” to the neighborhood. 
Mountaineers came miles to see it, 
spending fascinated moments making 
sure the water in the bathroom really 
ran, giving timid trials to the stairs, and 
invariably attempting to count the 
books. 

There were rows and rows of them in 
the library to feed a small girl’s imagina- 
tion, but, best of all, there was Father, 
whose heroic deeds multiplied in propor- 
tion to the wide-eyed credulity of a 
young listener. Father—who had never 
been within a hundred miles of a uni- 
form—was the real hero of the Civil 
War. Why, once he had disposed of so 
many of the enemy single-handed that, 
needing shelter for the night, he built 
himself a log cabin from twenty-four 
dead rebels, where he put up comforta- 
bly until morning. 

Nothing was too gruesome for Rose, 
but her favorite was “The Baby and the 
Bears”—perhaps, to the future artist- 
inventor of that essence of babydom, the 
Kewpie, because the story began and 
ended with a little new-born baby. 





The Baby and the Bears 


As remembered by Rose O'Neill 


HERE I lived in Pennsylvania as 

a boy there were BEARS—hun- 

dreds of bears, bears everywhere. Why, 
I never went outside the house to chop 
wood that a bear didn’t come out and 
watch me from behind every tree. Once, 
when my father was cutting trees, one 
tree fell across another so as to make a 
wonderful seesaw. But just as I hopped 
on the end a bear ran out of the woods 
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Illustrated by Luxor Price 


In almost every family there is one 
favorite ‘story which is an unwritten 
classic. It is usually the invention of 
one of the parents, and is sometimes 
passed on with] variations to each suc- 
ceeding younger generation. In their 
way, these stories are like the folk- 
tales of the Negroes, which Joel 
Chandler Harris retold under the title 
of “ Uncle Remus.” 








and jumped on the other and began to 
seesaw. Up and down and up and down 
we went, faster and faster and faster. I 
was afraid to stay on and afraid to get 
off. On we seesawed, up and down and 
up and down, until I jumped off so 
quickly that the other end fell with a 
great thump, sending the bear flying 
over my head and back into the woods 
again. So you see how many bears 
there were. 

One night my father said to me, “Go 
for the doctor quickly.” 

“Why?” said I. 

“Because,” said my father, “your 
mother has a new baby in the house and 
the baby is crying.” 

“Why is the baby crying?” said I. 

“Because,” said my father, “he is 
frightened.” 

“Why is he frightened?” said I. 

“Because,” said my father, “he is see- 
ing the great world for the first time. So 
hurry and bring the doctor as quickly 
as you can.” 

I knew that it was four miles through 
the woods to the doctor’s and that the 
woods were full of bears. But I lighted 


my lantern and started off barefooted. 
Of course, I always had shoes for win- 











ter, but the weather hadn’t turned: cold 
enough yet. 

But I had gone only a short way 
along the path, swinging my lantern, 
when the littlest bear of all came run- 
ning out. He was only the size of a 
puppy, but he ran so hard that he 
knocked into my lantern and smashed it. 

So there I was all alone in the dark. 

The littlest bear sniffed at my bare 
feet; then he began to pad-pad-pad 
along the path behind me. 

Presently another bear came out of 
the woods, and then another, and then 
another, until the darkness was full of 
bears, all breathing and snuffing at my 
bare feet. They all fell in line behind 
the littlest bear, the biggest bear last, 
and there were all the bears of the for- 
est pad-pad-padding along the path be- 
hind me. 

Soon the bears began to walk a little 
faster, so I had to walk faster; then they 
began to trot, so I had to trot; then they 
all started to run, so I had to run, faster 
and faster and faster. 

I felt the littlest bear catch my 
suspender. I pulled away, but the sus- 
pender snapped, so I had to hold up my 
overalls with one hand as I ran. 

Suddenly I stopped and swung myself 
up into a tree. The bears were running 
so fast they couldn’t stop themselves, 
but kept right on, falling all over one 





another in a heap. By the time they 
had come back—the biggest one first 
this time, and the littlest one last—I had 
climbed high up the tree. The bears 
made a circle and stood watching for me 
to come down, but I only climbed 
higher. Up and up I went, until sud- 
denly, in a crotch above, I saw two eyes 
shining. 

It was a panther! 

There were the bears below, and the 
panther above—and I was only a little 
barefooted boy holding up my overalls 
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by a broken suspender. I began to 
climb out on a limb. But the panther 
came crawling after me. On I went, as 
far as I dared, until I had nearly reached 
the end, and closer and closer crept the 
panther. The limb was bending lower 
and lower under our weight. The bears 
stood watching below. 

Suddenly, with a crash, the limb 
broke, and I fell—straight onto the back 
of the biggest bear.- He was so surprised 


that he began to run, and all the other 
bears followed after—pad-pad-pad-pad- 








ding through the forest. Bushes 
scratched my face and the wind whis- 
tled past my ears, but I clung tight to 
the fur of the biggest bear. 

On they ran through the dark woods, 
on and on and on—pad-pad-pad-pad- 
pad—until presently I saw the lights of 
the doctor’s house far away. Just as we 
passed the door I fell off and rolled to 
one side. The bears were going so fast 
they couldn’t stop, but ran on and on, 
and I was soon safely inside the doctor’s 
house. 

He was surprised to see me so late at 
night, but when I told him how my 
mother had a new baby in the house and 
the baby was crying because he was 
frightened because he was seeing the 
great world for the first time, the doctor 
got his satchel and saddled his horse, set 
me up before him, and started off. 
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We galloped and galloped until we 
reached our house, where the little new 
baby was waiting—but, do you know, 
we didn’t meet a single bear all the way! 


The Street of Finance 
(Continued from page 110) 


S. Parker Gilbert, Agent-General for 
Reparations, said in his report for No- 
vember, 1926: 

“As for the currency, its stability has 
been fully maintained . . . and buyers 
and sellers alike have been able to do 
business with the assurance .that sta- 
bility implies. . . . The output and dis- 
tribution of goods . . . has considerably 
exceeded the experience of the imme- 
diately preceding years, and have begun 
to resemble those before the war.” 

Belgium made her old franc a subdi- 
vision of the new belga in the autumn of 
1926. Immediately trade began to pick 
up. Its growing prosperity in the en- 
suing months is well illustrated by the 
tise of 30 per cent in security prices be- 
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tween November and the following June. 
Italy’s de jure stabilization has lasted 
only a few weeks, but the substantial 
appreciation during that time of Italian 
securities shows that a large part of the 
financial world expects the improvement 
of Belgium and Germany to be repeated. 
Mussolini, as jealous of Italy’s financial 
prestige as Great Britain’s Ministers 
were of hers, started in the summer of 
1926 to raise the price of the lira, then 
selling at a little over 3 cents, to its 
par of 20 cents. By June, 1927, it had 
appreciated nearly 50 per cent. It be- 


‘came obvious then that industry and 


commerce could not stand further defla- 
tion, so the rise was stopped and the 
currency has rested ever since at ap- 


proximately its present gold price of 5.60 
cents. 

The French franc has hardly stirred 
for more than a year, and its position, 
because of the great resources behind 
the French treasury and the Bank of 
France, is thoroughly secure, but the po- 
litical situation forbids de jure stabiliza- 
tion until after the spring elections. 
Once the votes are counted, the return 
to a gold basis may be expected at any 
time. 

With the major currencies founded 
again on gold, the need for the artificial 
restraints and stimuli that the various 
central banks have had to apply to in- 
dustry and finance will, to a great ex- 
tent, disappear. Under a world régime 
of sound money, the natural operations 
of international trade and exchange will 
supply nearly -all the checks and bal- 
ances needed. Wall Street was a more 
interesting place when foreign exchanges 
were bobbing up and down like wildcat 
oil stocks, but because they are stab- 
ilized American business men can more 
easily carry on profitable foreign trade. 
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WANTED—CARTOONS 


THE OUTLOOK wishes to receive cartoons from its 

readers, clipped from their favorite newspaper. Each 
cartoon should have the sender’s name and address together 
with the name and date of the newspaper from which it is 
taken pinned or pasted to its back. Cartoons should be 
mailed flat, not rolled. We pay one dollar ($1) for each 
cartoon which we find available for reproduction. Some 
readers in the past have lost payment to which they were 
entitled because they have failed to give the information 
which we require. It is impossible for us to acknowledge 
or return cartoons which prove unavailable for publication. 


THE EDITORS OF THE OUTLOOK 
120 East 16th Street New York 


Speaking of Books 


A New Literary Department 


Edited by FRANCES LAMONT ROBBINS 


What Everybody Is Reading 


HE books in greatest demand are usually 

those most discussed. The following list is 

compiled from the lists of the ten best-sell- 
ing volumes sent us by wire by eight book-shops 
each week. These particular book-shops were 
chosen because we think that they reflect the 
tastes of the more representative readers. These 
shops are as follows: 


New York—Brentano’s. 

Boston—Old Corner Book Store, 

Rochester—Scrantoms Inc. 

Cleveland—Korner & Wood. 

St. Louis—Scruggs, Vandevoort 
é& Barney 

Denver—Kendrick Bellamy Co. 

Houston—Teolin Pillot Company. 

Saux Francisco—Paul Elder & Co. 


Fiction 


“Kitty,” by Warwick Deeping. A. A. Knopf. A 
young wife’s struggle against her dominating 
mother-in-law for the possession of her hus- 
band, set in post-war England. You will 
enjoy it if you like a machine-turned story 
with humor and wholesome sentiment. Re- 
viewed December 21. 


“Jalna,” by Mazo de la Roche. Little, Brown & 
Co. A clannish family in Canada_ survives 
the potentially disrupting love affairs of 
several members. If you like a good story, 
peopled by startling and brilliant caricatures, 
you will enjoy it. Reviewed November 2. 


“Adam and Eve: Though He Knew Better,” by 
ohn Erskine. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
You will find this an entertaining satirical 
tale dealing with the first companionate and 
the first Mr. and Mrs. marriages. Reviewed 
December 14. 


“The Ugly Duchess,” by Lion Feuchtwanger. 
Translated by Willa and Edwin Muir. The 
Viking Press. Do we still throw stones at 
ugliness? Mr. Feuchtwanger has written a 
brilliant story of the duchess who was blessed 
with a beautiful mind and cursed with a 
hideous body. The book is a modern, realis- 
tic treatment of an interesting medieval 
romance. 


“Death Comes for the Archbishop,” by Willa 

ather. <A. A. Knopf. This imaginative 
biography of a French missionary bishop to 
the Southwest is fine in spiritual concept, rich 
in beautiful description and moving charac- 
terization. Reviewed October 26. 


Non-Fiction 


“Napoleon,” by Emil Ludwig. Boni & Liveright. 
You will find this engrossing biography a fine 
foot-note to the Napoleonic period. Reviewed 
November 9 


“Trader Horn,” by Alfred Aloysius Horn and 
Ethelreda Lewis. Simon & Schuster. The 
romantic story of an ancient adventurer, full 
of poetry, guileless wisdom, action, informa- 
tion, and color. Reviewed November 16. 


“We,” by Charles A. Lindbergh. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. The young hero’s story of his life is a 
direct, simply expressed, and often moving 
account. It deserves a permanent place 
among boys’ books. Reviewed August 17. 


“Bismarck,” by Emil Ludwig. Little, Brown & 
Co. This splendid biography by a master 
craftsman is unhesitatingly recommended to 
any one with a taste for solid reading. Re- 











aaa 


viewed November 9. 


“Mother India,’”? by Katherine Mayo. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. This highly gifted reporter’s 
account of some aspects of Indian society is 
not calculated to endear us to India, but is 
providing lively reading to lots of Americans. 
Reviewed June 22. 


Have You Seen These P 


Jesus—As Seen by Barbusse 
By Edmund B. Chaffee 


“Jesus,” by Henri Barbusse. The Macaulay 


Company. 

The Bible declares that of the making 
of books there is no end. The same 
statement holds true of books about 
Jesus. One of the most recent of these 
has been written by that brilliant French 
author of “Under Fire,” Henri Bar- 
busse. It is notable in that it is no dry 
summarizing of the old facts and posing 
of the old problems, but, rather, a fresh 
and vigorous attempt to interpret the 
meaning of the life of Him who became 
the founder of the Christian faith. This 
biography is made especially gripping by 
being told as though it were the auto- 
biography of the Nazarene. It is ren- 
dered still more appealing by a sim- 
plicity and directness of style which is 
reminiscent of the New Testament it- 
self. But Barbusse’s interpretation of 
the Christ character is the interpretation 
of a man who feels that the Gospel 
writers did not understand Jesus and 
that the orthodox Christian has entirely 
misread the meaning of his life. He 
finds no divine Christ, but a mighty soul 
who, to use his own words, “grasped all 
human misery, suffering, and greatness 
and held them up in his hands that 
all might see.” But so enamored is 
this brilliant skeptic of the Jesus he 
has found that he would seek to win 
us to him. This is the purpose of his 
book. 

And what does Barbusse find as the 
essence of Jesus’ teaching? Just this: 
Man, rely upon yourself. You can re- 
make the world after your heart’s de- 
sire. He makes Jesus say: “It is the 
man who makes, or who does not make 
or who unmakes. Believe fully in our- 
selves, . . . remake life in our image and 
we shall be saved.” Jesus, for Barbusse, 
was the supreme teacher of faith in man 
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and men. Along with this and as a 
natural corollary to it, he pictures the 
Galilean as a mighty revolutionist. He 
is the champion of the poor against the 
rich and powerful. He urges men “to 
emerge from the original sin of obe- 
dience.” He tells them that their real 
enemies are the rich and the powerful; 
that money, if it lives and spawns, is a 
monster. His message seems to be much 
like that of the deposed Bishop Brown, 
who summons men “to banish capital- 
ists from the earth and gods from the 
skies.” 

To draw this picture still more sharp- 
ly, Barbusse represents Jesus as reject- 
ing nearly all of the great ideas for 
which he is supposed to stand. There is 
no Father-God. The only God is within 
us. There is no future life. Jesus is 
represented as saying that “to announce 
to men that they will not die... is to 
make them waste the few days that they 
have.” He was in no sense the incarna- 
tion of the spirit of God. This is a mad 
idea. And strangest of all, perhaps, 
Jesus urges that the poor overthrow 
their oppressors by force. ‘The sword 
is your tool. . . . O, righteous, take force, 
if you have it not.” 

Such, then, is the picture of Jesus as 
painted by this most gifted writer. It is 
sincerely done. It is beautifully done. 
There is truth in it. The picture has a 
freshness and a vitality which far tran- 
scends most writing about Jesus. And 
yet—one must not be carried away by 
the beauty of the writing and the 
uniqueness of the interpretation. We 
must remember that historical scholar- 
ship finds no such Jesus as Barbusse has 
described for us. He has done what all 
writers about Jesus are tempted to do, 
and what most actually do. Attracted 
and fascinated by the moral splendor of 
the Nazarene, he has read into his life 
what he would like to find there. Beau- 
tifully written as this prose poem is, we 
suspect that many millenniums will pass 
before the Gospel according to Barbusse 
will replace Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John. 


A ‘‘ Natural Savage ’’ 


By Lewis Galantiére 


“My Life,” by Isadora Duncan. Boni & Live- 
right. 


It was of Byron that Goethe said, 
“But as soon as he begins to think, he 
becomes a child.” The greatest spirit of 
the nineteenth century would have said’ 
the same of Isadora, if he had known 
her; and it is certain that if they had 
lived in the same epoch, they would 
have been friends—or, more probably, 
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lovers. Isadora, who was whipped sud- 
denly from the earth last September in 
one of those fantastic accidents inter- 
mittently devised by the inscrutable 
Will, was a beautiful, rapturous, great- 
souled Romantic, the most unalloyed 
specimen of Jean Jacques Rousseau’s 
“natural savage” that our age has 
known. She was equally innocent of 
wrong-doing and of reflection; her mind 
was as empty as her heart was full; her 
life was one of impulse, instinct, desire. 
She sought to sow beauty, vital and in- 
fectious joy, wherever she went; and if 
she satisfied, so far as lay within her 
power, every desire that stirred within 
herself, it is no less true that she did the 
same for the desires of those about her. 
She was the incarnation of an attribute 
popularly (and erroneously) attached to 
the notion of genius—i. e., total emanci- 
pation from every concern with the 
codes drafted for the guidance of men 
in organized communities. Her guide 
was her heart; her sensations furnished 
her the articles of the only code she 
obeyed. And now that the great Isa- 
dora is dead, it is easy to see that this 
magnificent Anarchist was, paradox- 
ically, a supremely valuable member of 
society. 

She emerged from obscurity towards 
the end of the arty and unbeautiful 
‘nineties with a fine intuitive conviction 
that she was to bring into the world a 
robust and magnificent beauty, a broad, 
symphonic harmony, of which that pal- 
lid, sickly age—the age of Beardsley— 
knew nothing. Born at San Francisco 
into a decidedly bohemian, music-loving 
family, fortified by an innate assurance 
that her life belonged to the dance, she 
commenced very early to teach other 
children to dance in order that her fam- 
ily might not starve. In this her sister 
aided her. When she tried one day to 
secure an engagement with a theatrical 
company, the manager said to her 
mother, after Isadora’s dance, “This 
sort of thing is no good for a theatre. 
It is more for a church. I advise you 
to take your little girl home.” The “‘lit- 
tle girl” went home, on to Chicago, then 
to New York, and ultimately to London, 
where she first encountered people who 
combined consequence with comprehen- 


sion, and were able to help her. From 


the beginning she refused to do music- 
hall “turns,” and almost as early she re- 
served her art for the interpretation of 
great music. While others were per- 
forming imitative snake-dances and were 
will-o’-the-wisping their fatuous way 
through swans’ deaths and butterfly 
flutterings, Isadora was making Beetho- 
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HUMAN BODY 


By 
Logan Clendening, mv. 


“A monumental treatise designed for 
popular consumption. ... While we 
consumed it greedily, we regretted to 
note that we were all too soon near- 
ing the end. We found ourselves 
turning back and re-reading page 
after page in enjoyment and instruc- 
tion that we have rarely felt save 
with the Masterpieces of literature.” 
—From along review tn the Bulletin 

of the St. Louis Medical Society. 
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Twelve Men in the White House 


As I Knew Them 


FROM GRANT to COOLIDGE 
by Henry L. Stoddard 


The outstanding book of reminis- 
cences—unqualifiedly recommended 
by Chauncey Depew, Colonel 
House, and Bob Davis. _ Illustrated 
with many cartoons that recall great 
men and events. $5.00 
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the same good oil that you use for 
your costly sewing machine, vac- 
uum cleaner, washing machine 
motor, etc. makes the boy’s 
wheeled toys whiz—stops their 
squeaking, whining, rattling. And 
the money-saving “3-in-One habit” 
will stay with him all through life. 


& 
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PreventsRust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


Don’t confuse it with ordinary machine 
oil. 3-in-One is a scientific compound of 
several fine oils, each having unique lu- 
bricating properties. Different and better 
than other oils. 3-in-One flows freely; 
oils perfectly; stays in the bearings; never 
gums or dries out. 

Sold in good stores everywhere in Handy 
Cans and Bottles. 

THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 William Sc. New York, N. Y.. @ 
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LITTLE “ADS” THAT REACH FAR 


The Outlook Classified columns are care- 
fully guarded and closely read. The cir- 
culation of The Outlook is world-wide. 


ITS “WANTS” WILL FILL YOURS 








Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on diet entitled 
A “Eating for Health and Efficiency ’’ has 
been published for free distribution by the 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 

This book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
cally fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
eases require the care of a competent physician. 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 

HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
SUITE HC-298 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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ven three-dimensional, and thus lending 
to the dance itself a gravity and a dig- 
nity from which it had long been disso- 
ciated. Meanwhile, she was particularly 
fortunate in the collaboration of her 
brother, the curious Raymond Duncan, 
to whose contagious passion for ancient 
Greece Isadora owed an_ incalculable 
debt. The story of how they copied 
hundreds of figures from the Elgin mar- 
bles is one of the most charming she has 
to tell; and that other story of their en- 
deavor to build a home in Greece oppo- 
site the Parthenon is at once moving and 
vividly humorous. True, she says, “it 
has often made me smile when people 
have called my dancing Greek,” and 
goes on to chatter about her Irish grand- 
mother and a certain prairie schooner 
attacked by redskins in ’49, but that is 
merely a specimen of Isadora’s intellec- 
tion. Like many another artist who 
writes of art with a capital A, she felt in 
herself a mission; wherever she went she 
attempted to found schools, to persuade 
parents to bring their little children to 
her, so that she might inspire them with 
grace and health of body and of heart. 
Her courage was indomitable, her faith 
invincible, “It was not even as though 
I taught them to dance,” she writes; 
“but rather as if I opened a way by 
which the Spirit of the Dance flowed 
over them.” And what is amazing is 
that such words as these should be no 
more than the truth. 

Her “sex life” (an ugly phrase!) was 
as untrammeled as her economic exist- 
ence, and she writes of it as unreservedly 
as of everything else. The only man she 
was unable to seduce was Stanislavsky, 
of Moscow. One of the men who she 
was determined should not possess her 
was the divine and ugly d’Annunzio. 
She married in 1921, but before that she 
had three children, one of whom died in 
infancy and the two others in early 
childhood. Their death (accidental, as 
was her own) was the one tragedy in- 
eradicable from her mind to the very 
end. 

This autobiography takes Isadora to 
the time of her return to Russia in 1921, 
prior to her marriage to the young poet, 
Serge Essenin. As author Isadora be- 
trayed occasionally a breezy disregard 
for syntax, but she is never dull, always 
stimulating, and often profoundly mov- 
ing. Hastily written, the book contains 
a score of minor errors: “Lamarre” for 
Lemaire, “Mottle” for Mottel, “History” 
for Riddle (of the Universe), “strap-on- 
tins” for the French strapontins, ‘““Mon- 
tesquieu” for Montesquiou, etc. But 
what magnificent reading! A classic of 
its genre, 


When the President Was Young 


“A President Is Born,” by Fannie Hurst. 
& Brothers. 


This is the story of the youth of 
David Schuyler, born about 1905, and 
President of the United States for three 
terms somewhere in the middle of the 
twentieth century. Fannie Hurst having 
magical access to the diaries of the 
President’s sister (not daughter; this is 
not that kind of President), and know- 
ing pretty well, anyway, what the youth 
of an ideal President would be like, has 
told the story well. 

David Schuyler was born in Ohio 
(familiar Presidential nursery) twenty 
years later than the other children of 
the home, and grew up among grown 
people—parents, sisters and brothers, 
nieces and nephews—adored by them 
all, miraculously unspoiled. His old 
parents—emigrants from Austria in 
their youth, passionate Americans, 
Methodists, Republicans—were pretty 
well off when he was born, but thereafter 
providentially lost their money through 
lovable unwisdom, so that he grew up 
poor as well as honest, and had the 
sterling advantages of leaving school for 
farm work at twelve, acquiring his edu- 
cation by his “satiable curiosity” and 
under the tutelage of an absurdly un- 
worldly dreamer of a brother and a 
hard-hitting Martha of a sister; having, 
and keeping, a childhood sweetheart; 
and, as the story ends, starting off at 
seventeen for the city, to work in a gro- 
cery store and study law at night. 

Trite! Yes, of course. And the story 
so simple, so obvious, so little a story, 
so much the mere remembering of a 
million boyhoods and a million homes 
that there is nothing to say about it ex- 
cept that it is good. Reading it, it is 
hard to remember that the characters 
which fill it are not living people. The 
last page leaves one clamoring to know 
what they do next. Not that they do 
anything. They simply are, and it is 
intolerable that, because the book is 
finished, they should cease to be. And 
so the imaginations of readers, stimu- 
lated by the foot-note excerpts from the 
fictitious diary, go on developing David 
Schuyler’s career from the family fare- 
well in the stuffy country depot to the 
triumphs of the White House. The 
means which Fannie Hurst has em- 
ployed to give her novel the effect of 
biographical narrative have accom- 
plished the desired result. Quite simply, 
the reader believes in the actuality of 
that career. 

This reviewer finds Fannie Hurst’s use 
of English atrocious, To describe a 
girl’s lips as “pink ledges” is simply not 
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... the FACTS have 


no equivalent 


... you can’t GENERALIZE 


and win respect 


HAT questionable ornament, 
the dilettante, is being ruled 
out. A worthier claimant to 


your interest is the man who 
KNOWS. 


He doesn’t wag his head over 
Nicaragua. He uses the short 
words in companionate marriage. 
His judgment on the S—4 is well in- 
formed. His criticism or praise of 
Presidential candidates is based on 
something more than the sort of 
ties they wear. 


Between the lines of a leading news 
item he discerns the truth. He 
detects the strengths and weak- 
nesses in a nation’s stand. His 
appraisal of the real and the coun- 
terfeit in life’s many-sided offer- 
ings is intelligently drawn. 


His opinions carry weight. He 
doesn’t generalize. He interests 
you because there is a definiteness 
about him and what he says. 


An increasing number of such men 


—and women—are reading The 
Outlook every week. 


The Outlook does not make these 
people intelligent. Its appeal is 
NOT to superficial minds. It is 
edited for people who are already 
intelligent. For them it serves the 
concentrated purpose of world-wide 
reporter and refiner of news and 
events. It gives them the gist of 
all that is important and provides 
the foundations for their opinions. 


No limits can be placed on the 
value of this service. It just hap- 
pens that The Outlook is so organ- 
ized and edited as to be able to 
deliver it fifty-two times a year at 
a subscription price of five dollars. 


We invite you to avail yourself of 
the opportunity thus afforded. 


Circulation Manager 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 


120 East 16th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Next Week : 


Henry F. Pringle’s intimate 
portrait of Secretary: of the 
Navy Wilbur. 








The Outlook Company, 120 East 16th Street, New York 
for a YEAR’S subscription to ‘The Outlook. 
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A New Book— 






F, Write for 
Mien! your copy 


| IT TELLS :— (1) Two ways in which 
Safety has paid profits to investors 
since 1873. — (2) How to obtain 
$975 interest on a $1000 investment 
in Safe First Mortgage Bonds in 15 
years. 
You will want this new 
illustrated book. Ask 
for your copy today. 


--— MAIL COUPON---~4 
THE F. H.SMITH Co. 
Founded 1873 


Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 


Branch offices in Chicago and other Cities 


“ 





Gentlemen:—Kindly send me copy of 
your new illustrated book which de- 
scribes this Guaranteed 6%% First 
Mortgage investment. 
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Get Travelwise 


THE OUTLOOK 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


Are You Going to Europe 
This Summer ? 


Write us for suggestions as to itineraries 
on Conducted or Independent Tours, 
Steamship, Railroad, and Motor Ways 


offered with interesting rates and details. 


FASCINATING LITERATURE 
Delightful booklets are issued by the various 
foreign governments. We shall be glad to send 
them to you gratis, if you will write us your 
plans. 

BOOKINGS 


Our Travel Bureau Service also will take 
away the worrisome details of making bookings 
for our friends and readers. We mail you 
deck plans marked for your approval and mail 
you tickets, baggage-tags, engage hotel space— 
everything to relieve last-minute details, 


Write Your Problems to 
EVA R. DIXON, Director 


Outlook Travel Bureau 
120 East 16th Street, New York City 
London : 24 Regent Street Paris: 21 Rue Tronchet 
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decent. To gather current personalities, 
their hobbies, and their writings into a 
novel really lends no verisimilitude to it, 
is in poor tradition, and dates the book 
clumsily. Both these bad habits are old 
ones with this author, and to an ad- 
mirer of her powerful, clear, and coura- 
geous intellect and high talents they 
are a cause of genuine anger. But per- 
haps fortunately, they are not notice- 
able to the bulk of readers. Certainly 
it would have been a pity if they had 
been powerful enough to discourage. 
“A President Is Born” is far and away 
the most important piece of work which 
Fannie Hurst has done, and as a detailed 
and unprejudiced picture of American 
life it is by no means negligible. Above 
all, it is an absorbing book, pretty cer- 
tainly re-readable (about one in fifty 
modern novels are), and, omitting the 
purists, generally recommendable. 


Hair-Raising Horrors 


“The House of Dr. Edwardes,” by Francis Beed- 
ing. Little, Brown & Co. 


Black magic is coming back into cur- 
rent literature. Herbert Gorman used 
it, half-way sincerely, in “The Place 
Called Dagon.” John Buchan, in 
“Witch Wood,” set it in a lovely and 
appropriate Scottish folk-tale, and gar- 
bled it into an obvious pot-boiler of a 
story. Francis Beeding (is he not an- 
other one of these mysterious unknowns 
who writes mystery tales in his lighter 
moments?) makes black cocks, goats, 
blasphemous masses, etc., do for a terri- 
fying story of a diabolist, loose in a 
madhouse. Beeding’s tales are all first- 
rate. He is an adept at making the 
spine creep, and he writes decently, 
which is more than most mystery story 
writers do. He has an acceptable style, 
a nice sense of humor, and a background 
of intelligence. (He will probably turn 
out to be George Macaulay Trevelyan, 
and, oh, so grateful for this kind of 
praise!) The lunatics in Dr. Edwardes’s 


house are not too convincing—a little 


too theatrical for sober madmen. But 
the few sane people in the book are real, 
although, like all performers in mystery 
stories, doomed to asinine behavior, 
bound never to use any judgment, al- 
ways to take unnecessary risks, and 
never by any chance to prepare in their 
brief intervals of peace for the war that 
is always lurking round the corner ready 
to leap out with a blood-curdling screech 
as soon as the lights go off. It is no fair 
telling the plot of “The House of Dr. 
Edwardes,” but it would be no fair to 
let enthusiastic addicts miss it. It is 


guaranteed hair-raising. And it all 
works out—no, come to think of it, 
he never did explain the black shape 
that rose against the light and cast a 
horned shadow on the castle wall; or 
the thing that stirred under the doctor’s 
foot. 


Wandering Britons 


“Islands of Queen Wilhelmina,” by Violet Clifton. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Mrs, Clifton and her husband, “the 
Explorer,” as she usually calls him, are 
an ideally mated couple of those wan- 
dering Britons whose fancy for going to 
perilous and peculiar places and doing 
difficult and dangerous things is so 
perennially incomprehensible to the peo- 
ples they visit, not to mention a prob- 
able majority of the inhabitants of 
Europe and America. This time their 
diversions provided, among other items, 
fevers, jungles, leaky boats, precipitous 
trails, leeches, and cannibals, one of 
whom explained to Mrs. Clifton (but 
the culinary departments of the women’s 
magazines are scarcely likely to copy) 
that the human hand, properly pre- 
pared, is the most delicious tidbit of our 
anatomy. Java and Sumatra, and espe- 
cially the lesser islands of the Dutch 
East Indies, constitute a gorgeous tropi- 
cal region neither over-traveled nor 
over-written, and Mrs. Clifton writes of 
it with insight, sympathy, simplicity, 
and an effective gift of description un- 
marred by effort or floridity. The book 
is never dull, but it is not often humor- 
ous, yet here is a bit of dialogue both 
comic and enlightening. On their ar- 
rival in Mentawi a native helper had 
been engaged whose credentials the lady 
of the house had just been investigating. 
She called to her husband in the next 
room: “Talbot, we have a convict ser- 
vant.” 

He: “Let’s hope he’s not a thief.” 

She: “Oh, no, it’s all right; he’s 
killed somebody.” 

He, relieved: “Splendid!” E, P. 


7 HE editor of this department will 
be glad to help readers with ad- 
wice and suggestions in buying cur- 
rent books, whether noticed in these 
pages or not. If you wish guidance in 
selecting books for yourself or to give 
away, we shall do the best we can for 
you if you will write us, giving some 
suggestions, preferably with examples, 
of the taste which is to be satisfied. 
We shall confine ourselves to books 
published within the last year or so, 
so that you will have no trouble in 
buying them through your own book- 
shop. 
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Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 


A Mart of the Unusual 











JEMPLE 


For folks who wish to travel carefree, in 
good company, -_ get the most for time 
and money 


EUROPE 


Delightful Spring & Summer Tours 


Sailing from March to August inclusive 
Most interesting ‘‘Old World”’ routes 
Extensive motoring and sightseeing 
Genial cultured leaders. Low prices 


Send for Booklets 


é 


MEDITERRANEAN 
Spring & Summer Cruise-Tours 


Wonderful trips sailing April and June 
Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, Greece, Europe 
Famous lecturers. Low prices 


Send for Booklet 


TEMPLE SISIOURS 


INCORPORATED 


447-A Park Square Bldg., Boston - 


il 





1OURS 


EUROPE $7 cay 


Booklet B of 200 Allen Pian Tours Free 
ALLEN TOURS, Inc., 80 Boylston St., Boston 


Florida 
VISITORS TO FLORIDA 


requiring special food and care in comfort- 
abie home can be accommodated by a lady 
who isan experienced dietitian. Mrs. LAMB, 
Seabreeze, Daytona Beach, Fla. Box 5,132. 








Motor Through England 


Automobiles of every make to be used 
with or without chauffeur. Free advice. 








EUROPE 
Bennett’s Travel Bureau 
enced conductor and cha: 


Comprehensive tours sailing in 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS, Eas East Orange, N.J. 


New York City 


porer Stl 


$ WITH BATH Evening Dinner ana 
Rooms aa ae St SL$5 Sunday noon . $1.04 
Double—$5-$6-$7 Luncheon... 
Special Blue Plate Service in Grill Room 
For comfort, 4 convenience to all parts of 
the metropolis, for its famous dining service 
come to Hotel Bristol. You’!l feel “at home.” 
‘ ashington Sq. 
Hotel Judson ©? NV ashingten Sa 
Residential hotel of highest type, Ceuiainn 
the — of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. European plan $1.50 hi day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 








Personal attention. 
MAJOR W. T. BLAKE, Ltd. 
578 Madison Avenue, New York 

May, June and July. Splendid 
accommodations, mo erate prices. 
Send for booklet. 
PRIVATE SUMMER TOUR to EUROPE 
Select party of ten sailing first-class to Italy. 
Interesting itinerary, fine h oeee experi- 
LECT 
EUROPE SEkVice 1928 
Earn your trip by organizing a small party. 
_Low rates. Liberal terms. 


Stratford Tours, 452 Fifth Ave., New York 





New York Chicago San Fr 
ROROASCCOASCROROATOKRSOROS 





yas beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from a over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook,” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 








The Leading Student Tours 
for the INTELLECTUAL ELITE 


Y All * 


( (Expenses Beigi 


BY CHARTERED CUNARD TOURIST CABIN 
“There is no better way” — Write or call 











FUROPE - 1928 


Student Tours from $275 
Select Summer Tours from $775 


(High Grade Hotels) 
PRIVATE MOTOR TOURS 


Steamship tickets to all parts of the world. 
Cruises; Mediterranean, West Indies, Bermuda 


STRATFORD TOURS 
452 Fifth Ave., New York 
SUMMER 


tour ofr EUROPE 


Small Private Party 
EDWARD N. RESER 
171 South Oxford Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 















If you can organize a party for a 


Trip to Europe Next Summer 
Wwe havea very attractive financial and 
educational proposition to offer. 

F, LACK, 1270 B’way, New York 


Thompson Tours to Europe 


Something Different and Inexpensive 
2288. Washington Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 
214 Majestic Bldg. -, Detroit. 


Incomparable Y Summer 1928 Tour 
First class. Restr sated | number. 
For circular addre 


Professor Young, Coll. Sta., Box 581, Durham, N. C. 


WHERE, WHEN, HOW 10 TRAVEL 


Let Us Tell and Help You 
Dixie Tours, Box 204, Eustis, Fla. 


Hotels and Resorts 
Bermuda 























* : An inf ] 
Private Club in Bermuda {iy "oic’! 
tele carefully selected, offers delightful 
opportunity (noderately priced) to “those 
Saray jong or short stay in Bermuda. 

‘urther details, rates, Outlook Travel Bureau. 





MOST central; moder- 
ate; excellently run. 
Details, rates, direct, or 
Outlook ‘Travel Bureau. 


The American House 
HAMILTON, BERMUDA 


A. PASCHAL, Prop. 


Cuba 


F Esq. 15, Vedado. 
TheSavoy, Havana Awmerionn | Moder- 
ate. Delightfully located. Wellrun. Rates, 
details, direct, or Outiook Travel Bureau. 











District of Columbia 
HOTEL POTOMAC Washington, 


, ONE BLOCK SOUTH OF CAPITOL 
Quiet location. Moderate rates. 





Hotel Wentworth 
59 West 46th St., New York City 

The hotel you have been looking for 
which offers rest, comfortable appointments, 
thoughtful cuisine. In the heart of theatre 
and shopping center, just off Fifth Ave. 
Moderate. Further details, rates, booklets, 
direct, or Outlook Travel Bureau. 


New York 


otel LENOX, North St., west of Delaware 
Ave., Buffalo, N.Y, Superior accommo- 
dations; famous for good food. Write direct or 
Outlook’s Bureau for rates, details, bookings. 


Real Estate 
Bermuda 


or rent, delightful houses for season in beau- 
tiful Bermuda. All types, every conveni- 
ence. List and details. Mrs. Grosvenor Tucker, 
Hamilton, Bermuda. Cable: Teucro, Bermuda. 























Connecticut 


LITCHFIELD, CONN. 


Charming cottage, 7 rooms, bath, artesian 
well, electricity ; garage; 4 acres high land 
bordered by brook. For sale. $8, yo ae for 
lease (furnished) for season of 1928, 

Cc. R. DUFFIE, Litchfield, a 








Wisconsin 


OR SALE—AT SACRIFICE — 
Academy building, modernly equipped. 

on campus of 12 acres with fine outlook, in 
central Wisconsin, suitable for school, sani- 
tarium, or home. W. M. ELLIS, Ashland, Wis. 








Apartments 
APARTMENT for RENT 


514 East 89th St., near Kast River 

Leaving, having just redecorated small 
house, w ishes to rent top floor, 4 rooms, bath, 
only to suitable tenants with highest refer- 
ences. Large cheerful front room 18x15, south 
room with open fireplace, alcove room, suit- 
able for bedroom or kitchen 








Tel. Rhinelander 3891 mornings before 11. 





Direct from makers. 
Ideal sporting ma- 


Harris Twee terial. Any length cut. 


Samples free. Newall, 127 Stornoway, Scotland 

















STATIONERY 

PRINTING, 500 letterheads, 8¢x11, $2.50; 
1,000, $4.00; half-size letterheads, 1,000, $3. 25, 
good bond ; 500 634 envelopes, 3.00, 1,000, 
$3.00, prices include printing. Better grade 
paper proportionate prices. Small publica- 
tions a specialty. Rue Pub. Co., Denton, Md. 

WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Lewis, 
stationer, Troy, N. 








EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


INSTITUTIONAL 
workers, secretaries, 
managers, governesses, companions, mothers’ 
helpers, housekeepers, The Richards Bureau, 
68 Barnes St., Providence. 





executives, social 
dietitians, cafeteria 





KELP WANTED 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put. 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big 
pay, fine living, permanent, interesting work. 
quick sarenemnen. Write for free’ book, 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Traitine Schools, Suite AP-5842, Wash 
ington, D. C. 

NURSERY governess, Protestant, in cour - 
try near Philadelphia, for boy 7 and girl 5. 
Refinement, experience, and reference neces- 
8,235, Outlook. 





sary. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


FRENCH woman, past middle life, experi- 
enced teacher, desires home with minimum 
salary in exchange for instruction and 
conversation in French, or would act as com- 
panion. 8,282, Outl look. 


GOVERNESS, companion, mother’s assist- 
ant. Experienced, capable woman. 8,233, 
Outlook. 


GOVERNESS or companion. Experience:i, 
languages, musical, etenostaphy, travel. 
Disengaged February. 8,238, Outlook. 


NURSE, exnerienced, refined, for invalid. 
Physician’s refereuce, 8,227, Outlook. 


NURSE, practical. mental or physical. 
Sewing, housekeeping. 8,236, Outlook. 


ORGANIST and experienced trainer of 
BOYS’ VOICES seeks church position. 8,224, 
Outlook. 


POSITION as companion, by woman of 
varied experience. Free to tiavel. Refer: 
ences exchanged. 8,226, Outicok. 


WOMAN with wide experience in home 
economics desires substitute position for five 
(5) months in organization or large family. 
Would travel. 8,231, Outlook. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months? 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital. 307 Second Ave.. New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
mouthly allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 


WANTED—Two elderly people that can 
afford to pay for good care in nice home 
(everything the best). For information write 
Box 115, Machias, N. Y. 














SPECIAL REAL ESTATE ISSUES 


February 29 


March 28 


April 25 


May 30 


For’ Those Who Have Property to Sell or Rent 


Final copy must be received not later than two weeks before the 
date of issue in which the advertisement is scheduled to appear. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 120 East 16th Street, NEW YORK 
Let The Outlook Be Your Agent 





1 Rue Boudreau, Paris 
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Rivera and Mexican 
Nationalism 


(Continued from page 93} 


beginning to have a consciousness of a 
new entity—the nation. Nationalism is 
in its youth in Mexico. It has acquired 
“little of the obnoxiousness which its 
over-development parades so alarmingly 
in many countries, 

The thought of Mexico’s growing in- 
dustrialization, however, brings misgiv- 
ings, Will much of its charm go? Will 
it be unfavorable to the growth of art? 
So far industrialization has developed 
fastest in cold countries, while the plas- 
tic arts have received their greatest de- 
velopment in warm countries, in regions 
where the acquiring of “comforts” is not 
necessary, where an outdoor life is pos- 
sible all the year, where there are none 
of the complications nor mechanisms de- 
manded to make life comfortable within 
doors during the cold seasons, where 
simplicity of living goes with pleasur- 
able existence, as in Greece. That elim- 
ination which is so essential to art, that 
fallowness of mind which freedom from 
the machinery of life assists, that de- 
tachment from impedimenta, is found in 
southern countries, On modern Mexican 
art, however, there is, so far, no abstrac- 
tion—that refuge of the distracted of 
our day. In Mexico one is struck by 
the quietism of the Indians, their statu- 
esque silence, their deep tranquillity— 
the tranquillity of those whose minds are 
fixed upon ultimates. 


7" is the hope of Rivera and his com- 

rades that the machine can be made 
the friend, not the foe of these people; 
that by releasing them from poverty 
their creative powers can be set free; that 
the machine can be used to satisfy vital 
needs, not to produce futilities for which 
an artificial appetite would be created 
and backs broken supplying it; that suf- 
ficiency can be elegance and simplicity 
exalted. 

Truly, great courage is evident in the 
Mexico of today—the. courage of reso- 
lute youth—facing difficult problems. 
If the high hopes of men like Rivera can 
be realized, then, rooted in the self-trust 
of Indian nationalism, cross-fertilized 
by Spanish culture, sustained by knowl- 
edge of their marvelous aboriginal art, 
nourished by public appreciation, fa- 
vored by climate, liberated by a benev- 
olent industrialism, the genius of this 
people may produce a new and beautiful 
flower in the garden of civilization, 
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Home Was Never Like This 


(Continued from page 91) 


wood fiber and rubber and an enormous 
number of different kinds of brick and 
stone and plaster, and a thousand other 
products of mechanical invention and 


chemical research have been put to use. 
-as building materials, each new material 


crying aloud, it would seem, for a new 
treatment suitable to it, each new inven- 
tion a new opportunity for the artist— 
it is a strange fact that our love for tex- 
ture and materials has forced us to make 
all of this newness merely fraudulent 
imitations of the old. So rubber is 
marbleized, wood-fiber boards are nailed 
on a wall in stone ashlar patterns, and 
there is ‘stone’ cast in molds, ‘stone’ 
baked in ovens, ‘stone’ put on with a 
trowel, and we even sometimes torture 
the loveliness of wood shingles into the 
exaggerated curves of a futile imitation 
of thatch.” 

Nor is this all. When we have turned 
our rubber into marble, when we have 
filled our suburbs with haciendas and 
our parks with villas, we nail up new 
street signs. 

Gone is the old practice of naming 
thoroughfares exclusively for Presidents, 
generals, battles, trees, and birds. Today 
we write into our directories the same 
romantic note that dominates our build- 
ing plans. Main Street is still Main 
Street, but the new road out beyond the 
Fair Grounds on the edge of town is 
Santa Barbara Avenue, Even in an old 
city like New York there suddenly ap- 
pear new streets like Santa Maria Place, 
Montefiore Road, Bon Air Park, Lo- 
renzo Avenue, San Marco Place, Ponce 
de Leon Road, Bella Vista Road, and 
Vista Terrace—substitutes, all these and 
many more, for the stay-at-homes who 
cannot go to Florida each winter. As 
for the whole-heartedly romantic booms 
like American Venice on Long Island— 
here every signpost comes from Baede- 
ker: Granada Avenue, Canal Grande, 
Alhambra Road, Laguna San Marco, 
Piave Terrace, and Canal Lugano, 

“Home, James. Corner of Piave Ter- 
race and Alhambra Road. Send the 
gondola for Mrs. Jones.” 


WwW: have been a busy people, and 
for many years we did not stop 
to think a great deal of the esthetics of 
the things we built, as the older sections 
of our newer cities testify. We built for 
service, not for art; and if beauty came 
as an after-thought we achieved it with 
a few more eaves, an extra porch, a bit 


of stained glass in the bathroom, or a 
bevy of bay-windows. 

Now, in a day when we have more 
time and a surer grasp upon our destiny, 
we look to our real estate for something 
more than mere utility. The vogue for 
foreign travel has familiarized us with 
the inexpensive luxuries of Europe. The 
vogue for Sabatini and Ibafiez has 
helped to bring us Spain. The vogue 
for the movies has brought us new ideas 
of what constitutes a happy and success- 
ful home. It is to the movies, probably, 
that we owe in large degree the popular- 
ity of the iron grille, the bronze tor- 
chére, the boxwood trees on the front 
doorstep, and the recrudescence of the 
bell-pull. 

Here we are, pursuing romance, giving 
our booms Italian names, naming our 
streets to sound like Venice, building our 
verandas to look like cloisters, tinting 
our steel to look like walnut, laying our 
bricks to look like tile, mixing our paints 
to look like colors thoroughly faded by 
the time of Isabella, going to Verona for 
our loggias, and refuting the charge that 
we like only what is “useful” by building 
ourselves whole hosts of things that 
plainly serve no purpose: Italian wells 
that pump no water, Moorish grilles for 
second-story windows, and Spanish bal- 
conies for houses with no rooms upstairs. 

We do this with one reservation: 
there will be no surrender on the bath- 
tubs. We are building for charm plus 
comfort, not for charm alone. There 
will be no surrender on the oil-burning 
furnaces, on the rustless fly-screens, on 
the hot-water heating, on the electric 
dish-washers, on the electric clothes- 
scrubbers, or on the electric ice 
machines. But if all these things can be 
satisfactorily incased in an exterior that 
looks as if it had been lifted bodily from 
the Cote d’Azur, so much the better. 

Somewhere on an old Kearns farm 
that has now become an Espafiola Ter- 
race Gardens the ideal American resi- 
dence will rise some day. It will borrow 
its porch from Pisa, its roof from Na- 
ples, its chimneys from Granada, its 
garage from Barcelona, and its bird- 
houses from the steeples of Cadiz. And 
in the pleasant Florentine living-room 
that looks out through Venetian blinds 
across the Castilian patio to the Bra- 
zilian sun-dial, done in Ravenna mosaics 
on Etruscan marble, above the Sicilian 
fireplace will be the adage: Be it ever so 
Latin, there’s no place like home. 
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